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NEVER DO THINGS IN A HURRY. 


BY PROFESSOR FROST. 


(See Plate.) 


Ir is a pleasing spectacle to see a man making 
great sacrifices in obedience to a generous senti- 
ment. It reminds one of the old times—the age 
of chivalry—and it assures us that the finer ele- 
ments which go to make up an elevated and he- 
roic character, are not all exhausted, even in 
these times of trading degeneracy. That most of 
the clay used for the composition of us moderns 
is only fit for delf and crockery and brown earthen- 
ware, is an indisputable fact, but it is equally cer- 
tain that there is some still left, which is fit for the 
manufacture of the finer kinds of porcelain, the 
real, translucent china vases, that show the pure 
flame placed within—and it was precisely of this 
kind of stuff that my friend Parker Grantly was 
made. Few persons knew the secret of his life; 
but as it happened that I was one of the few, and 
as the story is old, and no one’s feelings will be 


hurt by my telling it, I will e’en run the risk of 5 


writing it out, to amuse and, peradventure, edify 
too, the readers of the Lady’s Book. 

Parker was left an orphan at an early age; but 
he was fortunate in having for his guardian the 
worthy clergyman of the pleasant New England 
village where he was born. This gentleman not 
only took good care of his little patrimony, but 
gave him a home in his family, treated. him as a 
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son, and installed into his opening mind the best 
principles with regard to the conduct of life. Per- 
haps it might have been better for Parker’s hap- 
piness if Mr. Curtis had sent him away to some 
other place to receive his education; for he had a 
fair daughter, who from being regarded by Parker 
as a sister and schoolmate, ultimately became so 
dear to him that all his best hopes in this life be- 
came centred in that of uniting himself with her, 
in a still nearer and tenderer connection. But the 
laughing girl was not aware that the playmate of 
her childhood, the companion of her youth, enter- 
tained a preference of this sort in her behalf, else 
the parting kiss when he went off to Cambridge 
to enter college—that kiss which burnt for years 
after on Parker’s lips—might not have been so 
frankly given. 

‘*Good by, now, Parker,’’ said she merrily, 
as he was leaving her. ‘‘ Be a good boy, and don’t 
let them make a coxcomb of you at Cambridge; 
and mind, now, don’t forget to send me that mu- 
sic from Boston as you go on. You will find it at 
Hewitt’s in Market street; and if you see Kate 
Russell, tell her she owes me two letters, and if 
she don’t pay me directly I will cross her out of 
my books.”’ 

‘* Farewell, Mary,’’ said Parker, with a some- 
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thing in his tone that indicated considerable emo- 
tion. 

‘*Oh! pray don’t look so rueful, now,’’ ex- 
claimed Mary. ‘‘ One would think you were go- 
ing to India and not to Cambridge. If you are 
afraid they won't give you good commons, re- 
member you are to come home at Thanksgiving, 
and I will have a lot of mince pies made on pur- 
pose for you. There, go, be a good boy till I see 
you again. Good by,’’ and then a hearty shake 
of the hand, and that kiss—and he was gone. 

During his whole journey he reproached him- 
self for not having declared the nature of his sen- 
timents. It is true that he had refrained from do- 
ing so, through the influence of a very honourable 
motive. He was only eighteen years of age, Mary 
but seventeen, and he had considered it unfair to 
attempt to draw her into an engagement of so se- 
rious a nature at so early an age. But now that 
he was separated from her, he began to realize 
that his self-denial involved no small degree of 
peril to his own scheme of happiness. Mary might, 
during his absence, see some one whom she 
would fancy. She might become actually engaged 
before his return; and that witlout doing any 
wrong to her adopted brother. ‘‘ Ah! there it is,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ that is the difficulty. She regards me 
as a brother. It is clear enough that she has 
never thought of me in any other relation—and I 
thinking of her all day, dreaming of her all night, 
as the future companion of my life, and worship- 
ing the very ground she treads on. I can bear 
it no longer. I will write as soon as I get settled 
in my rooms.’’ But he did not find it so very 
easy to put this resolution in practice. Indeed a 
little reflection satisfied him that it would be a very 
hazardous operation, and after several times un- 
locking his desk, spreading out his paper, and 
figuring to himself the astonishment with which 
Mary would open her blue eyes on the reception 
of his missive, he very wisely abandoned the idea, 
and deterthined to wait till the Thanksgiving 
holidays. But on his return home, at that festive 
season, he was not a little mortified and alarmed 
to find that Mary was on a visit to a distant 
female relative in New York, where she would 
pass the whole winter; so that it was not till the 
September vacation, a whole year after his first 
leaving home, that he found himself once more at 
the door of her father’s mansion, his heart beat- 
ing high with the agitating hope of seeing her in 
afew moments. He entered, found Mr. Curtis 
in his study, and, after a few words of welcome, 
he learnt that Mary had gone out for a ramble in 
the woods. ‘‘ Alone?’’ he inquired. 

‘*No, I think Mr. Van Skamp went with 
her,’’ replied her father. 

**And who is Mr. Van Skamp?’’ inquired 
Parker. 

** Her cousin, the son of Mrs. Van Skamp of 
New York, at whose house Mary passed the 
winter.”” 











voice which expressed a sense of relief, as if he 
had said, ‘‘ Only her cousin. Then it is of no 
particular consequence.”’ 

‘* I think I had better take a run in the woods 
myself,’’ he said, ‘‘ perhaps I may fall in with 
them. Do you know which way they went?’’ 

‘*Down Oak Lane, I believe. They went 
across the pasture in that direction.”’ 

Off bounded Parker in pursuit of the runaways, 
whom he soon overtook in the pleasant lane, 
shaded with gigantic oaks and elms, and carpeted 
with soft greensward. Mary received him with 
great cordiality, shook him by both hands with 
the utmost frankness, complimented him on his 
improved appearance, and introduced him to her 
cousin. The young gentlemen eyed each other 
pretty keenly. Parker noticed that his rival had 
the air and address of a man who had seen much 
of the world, and was accustomed to the higher 
circles of society; and he was somewhat nettled 
at the patronising air with which he shook his 
hand, and the sort of dignified benignity with 
which he smiled upon him. He evidently con- 
sidered Parker, or at least wished him to be 
considered by Mary, as a good enough young 
rustic, who should be treated with the kindness 
always conceded by a gentleman to his inferiors. 

When Parker first joined Mary and Mr. Van 
Skamp, they were sauntering along the green 
lane, arm in arm, very leisurely, apparently en- 
gaged in a not very lively conversation. At the 
introduction scene, Mary had abandoned her 
companion for the moment, but when it was over, 
she quietly took his arm again, and all three con- 
tinued their walk. 

They rambled about the grounds for an hour-- 
a painful hour for Parker, who found his position 
anything but agreeable. It is true that Mary en- 
deavoured, as far as possible, to place him on his 
old footing of cordiality and intimacy; but her efforts 
were foiled by Van Skamp, who constantly gave 
the conversation a turn which would bring his own 
superior powers and advantages into bold relief, 
and throw his more modest rival into the shade. 

At length Mary, complaining of fatigue, they 
paused at a rude fence, which separated the lane 
from a field. Here, choosing a shady spot under 
an oak, she threw off her sun-bonnet and seated 
herself on the top rail of the fence with one of her 
attendants on either side. By this time the irrita- 
tion of Parker, although not apparent in his de- 
meanour, had risen to a fearful height. Many 
were the inverted blessings which in his secret 
heart he heaped upon the head of his cool, self- 
possessed and smiling rival. He believed that, 
notwithstanding her apparent gaiety, Mary had 
divined his feelings. When she was seated on 
the fence, he had wrought himself up to a deter- 
mination to bring things at once to a crisis. Lean- 
ing on the top of the fence and looking quite 
serious, he says to her, 

** Mary, I have some news for you, but I hardly 


**Oh ho!”’ said Parker, in a peculiar tone of ; know whether you will feel any interest in it.’’ 
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‘*Indeed,’’ said she, smiling, ‘‘ pray tell me 
what it is. I dote upon news.”’ 

** Well, I have left college. I am going to the 
East Indies, to be absent two years, perhaps to 
establish myself there.’’ 

** You don’t say so! Does father know it?’’ 

** No, not yet.” 

‘* How astonished he will be.’ 

During this brief colloquy, Parker had sufficient 
self possession to make out to his own satisfac- 
tion that his case was utterly desperate. ‘The an- 
nouncement of an eternal separation was received 
with what seemed to be no other emotion than 
simple surprise. She was heart whole, he believed, 
so far as he was concerned; and to his jealous 
eyes the tokens of good understanding which had 
passed between her and Van Skamp during the 
walk, afforded full confirmation of the fact that 
her affections were engaged to him. 

Parker was a youth, who, with good principles 
and generous feelings, was too apt to act upon 
the impulse of the moment. It was so in the 
present instance. A glance towards Mary show- 
ed him the hand of Van Skamp laid upon her 
arm, with a familiar air, while she was looking 
towards himself, as if the pressure of his fingers 
would convey to her mind some silent comment- 
This 


’ 


ary upon what was passing at the moment. 

apparent freemasonry seemed quite decisive. 
‘Tt is clear enough,’’ says Parker to himself, 

grinding his teeth with desperate composure, 


‘*that they are in fact both upon the same side of 


the fence, and, as I am on the other side, I think 
I'll remain there;’’ and, without saying another 
word, he turned his back upon the happy pair, 
and strode down the lane. 

When they came home, an hour afterwards, 
they learned from Mr. Curtis, that Parker had 
returned hastily to the house, and saying that he 
must go to Boston, and would write from that 
place immediately, he had stopped the stage coach 
as it opportunely passed the door, tumbled his 
untouched baggage upon the top, jumped in, and 
disappeared in a cloud of dust, leaving his reverend 


guardian not a little mystified as to the cause of 


such an uncharacteristic and eccentric movement. 

A whole week elapsed before any intelligence 
came respecting his whereabouts; and the news, 
when it did come, was ominous enough. 

It seems that Parker, on leaving the village, 
had no settled plan of conduct; his only object 
was to fly as far as possible from the scene of his 
rival’s triumph. On his arrival in Boston, he re- 
paired to the house of his college chum, George 
Hooper, whose father was a wealthy merchant, 
engaged in the Canton trade. Without imparting 
his reasons to George, our hero, who was a great 
favourite with both him and his father, succeeded 
in a day or two in obtaining an appointment as 
supercargo to one of Mr. Hooper’s Canton ships, 
just ready to sail. The vacancy had been created 
by the sudden death of the former supercargo; 
and Parker was only too happy to obey the order 
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to depart at two days’ notice. The letter notify- 
ing Mr. Curtis of his departure was not received 
until after the ship had sailed. It assigned no 
other reason for his voyage than the unexpected 
opportunity of seeing foreign countries and better- 
ing his fortune. Mr. Curtis was desired to dis- 
solve his ward's connection with the university, 
and bid ‘‘ good-by’’ to Mary. ‘There was no 
message or farewell for worthy Mr. Van Skamp. 
‘I'wo years passed away without any furi.«r in- 
telligence from Parker. Meantime Mary had 
been married to Van Skamp, and was settled in 
New York. Her father had suddenly died. His 
small property had passed into the hands of his 
son-in-law, and that of Parker had been placed 
by order of the court of probate in the custody of 
an unexceptionable Trust Company in Boston. 
Mary’s prospects for happiness in her married 
life were considered to be singularly brilliant, 
when she left her native village. Her husband 
was a gentleman of reputed wealth and highly 
polished manners, established in a genteel pro- 
fession, the law, in the city of New York, and 
hers was understood to be indisputably a love 
She was the envy of all the village belles. 
Van Skamp turned out a 
roué and agambler. ‘The honey-moon had not 
passed before Mary became aware that she had 
been grossly deceived in her estimate of his cha- 
racter. During her father’s life-time, she was 
treated with some show of attention; but no sooner 
was her property in her husband’s possession, 
than he threw off all restraint, plunged into every 
species of low dissipation, and left her and child 
for weeks together without even making provision 
for their support; while he would be away at some 
race-ground or fashionable watering place, sport- 
ing his curricle and betting his hundreds on the 
turn of acard. To this pass things had come in 
the short space of two years. ‘The handsome 
house in which she had lived being long since 
given up and the furniture sold, she was now living 
at an obscure boarding house in the upper part of 
the city; her child, a beautiful little boy, to whom 
she had given the name of her old playmate, Parker, 
was lying ill, her own health was failing, and, to 
heighten her distress, her heartless husband had 
withheld supplies of money, and allowed her bills 


match. 
Short-sighted mortals! 


to run in arrears for several weeks. 

One evening, while she was sitting in her deso- 
late chamber, rocking the cradle of the sick child, 
full of desponding thoughts, she heard a ring at 
the door, and presently a servant came hurrying 
to her room, saying that a gentleman desired to 
speak with her in the parlour. Leaving the child 
in charge of the girl, she hastened below, and 
found seated alone by the parlour fire, a grave 
looking gentleman of some fiity years old, in the 
quaker costume. 
benevolence in his eye and a softened accent in his 
voice which assured the agitated Mary that he 
would be a messenger of good tidings. 

‘* Mary,”’ said he, ‘‘I1 am come to thee on a 





There was an expression of 
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little matter of business. A correspondent of 
mine, who is a friend of thy father’s family, has 
placed some funds with me for thy use, which I 
am to supply thee with as may be required. Hast 
thou occasion for any money at present?”’ 

** Oh!”’ said Mary, unable to repress a gush of 
tears,—‘‘oh, sir, I was never more in need of 
assistance. But I know not whether it is right 
for me to receive it from a stranger. Who is the 
person that has sent it?’’ 

** That I am not at liberty to say.”’ 

** Then I cannot accept it.’’ 

** It will be better that thou shouldst, otherwise 
I am directed to take care, myself, that thou hast 
the benefit of this fund, by discharging all the 
bills that may be standing against thee for thy sup- 
port. I think, Mary, thou mayst be content with 
my guarantee that the money may be received by 
thee with the strictest propriety.’’ 

This argument and the evident respectability of 
her visitor were sufficient to overcome her scruples. 
A considerable sum was received, all arrearages 
paid off, and Mary once more found herself in 
possession of the means of comfortable subsistence. 
She felt herself bound, however, by her own ideas 
of duty to her husband, instantly to apprise him of 
what had happened; and the consequence was 
that in less than a week he returned from some 
race-ground to the city, and robbed her of the 
money remaining in her hands, without giving 
himself the least concern as to the source from 
whence it proceeded; and again left her, to seek 
amusement at a distance from home. 

Mary was again reduced to great distress, and 
again relieved by her Quaker friend, who now 
brought his wife with him, and introduced her. 
Thenceforward, this couple were her guardian 
angels—a sort of providence, watching over her 
welfare, providing for her wants, consoling her 
sorrows, averting as far as it was possible to do 
so, the successive blows of her husband’s brutality 
—but throughout a course of several years, in- 
violably preserving the secret, with respect to the 
source from whence they derived the means of so 
long and so liberally supplying her with the means 
of support. Her family had now increased to two 
children, a son and a daughter. Still she was en- 
abled to support them and send them to the best 
schools in her neighbourhood. No one knew how 
she was enabled to do this, but the Quaker gen- 
tleman, Mr. Logan, and his wife. Apparently 
she supported herself by her needle; but they 
regularly furnished nearly all that was required 
for her maintenance. 

Meantime, Van Skamp was gradually making 
that descent in the social scale to which vice is 
inevitably destined. From a genteel he had be- 
come a shabby gambler, from an aristocratic bon- 
vivant to a low sot. His ill-treatment of his wife 
degenerated from neglect to abuse and violence; 
and it was afier having at last actually struck her 
one evening that he sallied out into the street to 
engage in a drunken brawl, in which he received 
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a fatal stab, and was brought home on a shutter, 
dead. 

* - * * . . * 

A year after this event, when the widow had 
already begun to recover from the effects of her 
past sufferings, when a little of her youthful 
vivacity and not a little of her brilliant beauty had 
returned to her, she was sitting alone one evening 
in the snug little parlour of a cottage in Blooming- 
dale, to which she had retired, when a carriage 
drove up to the door, and a gentleman stepping 
out, was soon ushered into the parlour. He was 
wrapped in a cloak ornamented with fur, and em- 
broidered trimmings, and wore an embroidered 
travelling cap. His face was bronzed with travel 
in hot climates. It bore the stamp of manhood, 
as well as the expression of noble and generous 
feelings, and there was a trace of old times in the 
look of the eyes and mouth, which assured Mary 
that the playmate of her childhood once more 
stood before her. She sprang forward frankly and 
joyously. 

**Is it you, Parker? 
yourself so long?”’ 

‘* It is indeed what remains of me, Mary. If I 
have been hidden I have not always been absent 
from you; and if I had not made myself known, 
it was because I could not bear to speak to you 
as the wife of another. I loved you too well—too 
deeply for that.”’ 

He pressed the hand which she had offered 
him at greeting, and drew her blushing to the 
sofa, where, seated by her side, he poured out 
his whole soul to her; his long, ardent, passionate 
attachment, the means he had used to know her 
situation at all times, and shield her from harm, 
even when oceans were rolling between them. 

**Oh,”’ she said, ‘‘if I had known this, how 
much unhappiness we might both have escaped.”’ 

‘** You did love me then,”’ he replied. ‘* You 
would have accepted me?”’ 

A pressure of the hand assured him that she 
would. But he had never offered himself. He 
had misinterpreted what passed between Mary 
and his rival at their short interview, and had hur- 
ried away without a word of explanation, and 
with an appearance of caprice, which certainly 
was enough to justify her subsequently yielding 
to a species of importunity which few have the 
power, under similar circumstances, to resist. 
On arriving in Canton he had found an opportunity 
of entering into a profitable branch of traffic, and 
he had determined to remain; but, unable to forget 
or stifle his passion he had arranged to receive 
exact information of every movement of her he 
had lost. On discovering that she was likely to 
become destitute, he instantly made ample pro- 
vision for her support; and took care, by means 
of his Quaker correspondent, to have it efficiently 
secured to her. Having amassed an immense for- 
tune in a short time, he had returned to his own 
country; and still with untiring devotion had 
watched over Mary’s welfare. It was with great 
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difficulty that he had restrained himself from chas- 
tising the brutality of Van Skamp; but even this 
he had been able to accomplish by reference to 
what seemed to be the guiding sentiment of his 
life, his love for Mary. He knew not how much 
she might be attached to her husband; and worlds 
would not have tempted him to run the risk of 
causing pain to her. With a delicacy as remark- 
able as his attachment, he had refrained from pre- 
senting himself before her, until he could with 
propriety declare the whole truth and endeavour 
to win her hand. He was now to receive the re- 
ward of all his devotion, a happiness which he 
had hitherto missed only by his own impatience. 
The circumstance, however, had developed noble 
traits of character, and had led to a course of self 
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discipline, which certainly was no bad preparation 
for the temperate and peaceful enjoyments which 
characterized his subsequent life. 

‘*So,’’ he says, when their mutual explanations 
were drawing to a close, ‘‘ I was all wrong in my 
jealousy. You had not decided against me. You 
would have listened to my suit.”’ 

‘* Certainly. I, of course, had not thought much 
on a subject on which you had said nothing.’’ 

‘*- You may be considered, then, as having been 
undecided. In fact, at that unlucky moment, when 
I ran away, you were metaphorically as well as 
literally ‘on the fence?’ ”’ 

‘* Just so, and I hope the consequences of your 
running away will teach you and me and ‘the 
good people all,’ never to do things in a hurry.”’ 





MAY. 


BY MRS. 8. J. HALE. 


(See Plate.) 


Wuo shall be Queen of merry May ? 
—The Spring laughs out from op’ning flowers, 
The Rainbow’s smile hath wreathed the showers, 
Till every drop a gem is seen 
On nature’s robe of fairy green. 
The birds, like minstrels from the skies, 
Pour forth the strains of Paradise, 
And the free waters leap and play, 
Like children on this holiday, 
Hailing the Queen of May. 


Who shall be Queen of glorious May ? 
—The maid whose cheek with health is bright, 
As peach flowers bathed in morning light, 
Whose gentle eye in love looks forth, 

To bless the loveliness of earth, 

Whose sweet, glad voice is blithest heard, 
Like carol of the fledgling bird, 

in answer to her parents’ care, 

When found some joy that they can share 

She shall be Queen of May. 
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THERE may be romance in that gentle feeling 
Which visiteth my heart, when, at my side, 

I feel a soft hand through mine quietly stealing, 
Yet there is something real in a bride! 


For love hath music in it far more pleasing 
Than the old romance of the feudal line, 
Whose dames, in verse, were taught the art of teasing 


Their red-cross knights to trudge to Palestine. 


It is the romance of fresh thoughts which waken 
Sweetly amid the visions of young years, 

Heart-fraught with love, the long tried and unshaken, 
Too pure for passion and too true for tears. 


Yet gazing on thee, sweet, how thrills my bosom, 
As to my heart I clasp thy yielding form, 

For life bereft of thee would wear no blossom, 
Nor would hope’s rainbow span my spirit-storm. 
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Doubt I that thy young heart will ever falter } 
Doubt I mine own will ever love thee less ? 
Thou, who didst give me at the bridal-altar, 


Thy heart’s deep wealth of untold tenderness ? 


Oh! never dearest, never, till the beating 

Of this poor heart, which throbs for thee, is o’er! 
Never until my soul, from life retreating, 

Takes up its death-march to the spirit shore ! 


Then as thy lips shall kiss me to my slumber, 
As on life’s verge I say the long good night, 
How will thy love my struggling spirit cumber, 


While the world reels and fevers on my sight 


Yet in that distant bourne, where, broken-hearted, 
Thou shalt deem haply that my soul hath rest, 
Can I but meet thee, when life hath departed, 
My sin-sick spirit shall be doubly blest! 
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THE UNREQUITED. 


BY MRS SEBSA SMITH. 


“Few are the hearts whence one sane touch 
Bids the sweet waters flow.”,-—Mrs. Hemans 


A. D. 1665 and ’66 were years of peculiar dis- 
aster to the great city of London. A world in 
itself, the fate of empires might be decided in one 
portion, while the other should feast and revel 
and slumber in quietude. Well that it is so: for 
should its whole immense population awake, as 
by a single impulse, the world might stand aghast 
at the dread pulsation of myriad hearts beating to 
one throb. 

Yet the hoary city, that had not as yet lost the 
foot-prints of the Cwsar, vast and ancient as it 
was even at the period of which we are speaking, 
was filled with awe and consternation by the pre- 
sence of the two great scourges of a populous 
district. First, the pestilence swept its thousands 
into hurried graves; and then fire came to con- 
sume that which, maybe, lacked claimants for 
ever. 

It would be difficult to say which strikes most 
appallingly upon the ear of the listener—the long, 
measured peal of the bell telling that a soul has 
departed, that the disquiet heart has ceased its 
weary pulsations; or the same sound heard day 
by day, picturing the lurid atmosphere, glaring 
upon pale and despairing faces, that reveal want, 
and exile, and bereavement. 

Oh! many, very many, are the sorrows of hu- 
manity, and we learn to look placidly upon the still 
faces of the dead, in that they have ceased from 
their labours. Woe cometh in every state, and 
however great may be that in reserve, the present 
is sure to tax the limits of endurance. 

1665. Unhappy London! scarcely at rest from 
the scourge of civil war; fostering a prodigal and 
licentious court; this year pestilence—the next 
corflagration! 

Hour by hour the bellman tolled the long heavy 
peal for the departed. It ceased—no one asked 
why—but the cart for the dead lumbered onward 
with one more added to its weight. Silence, dim 
and oppressive, settled upon the devoted city. 
Streets were walled up, and the victims left to 
perish. A gray atmosphere, still and dense, en- 
shrouded all things, and men longed in vain for 
the free air that might tell of stream and wood- 
land. 

Families of wealth and distinction had fled to 
the country, and the poor were left to die. ‘The 
artisan toiled at his bench, counting the dead-carts 
as they passed the door, and anon all is hushed 
within. Children prattled at night, and in the 
210 


morning the hearth is desolate. The poor! alas, 
they have human hearts! 

There was one district as yet untouched by the 
pestilence. Here were wealth and refinement, 
space and foliage, and surely these might claim 
exemption. Love and beauty were there, also; 
Charles ——— had taken to himself a lovely wife, 
and not many months of their bridal had as yet 
transpired. 

Is love stronger than death? Will it abide the 
pestilence? Will it watch and pray, weeping and 
loving, ever the same, though disease and care 
may mar the divine lineaments? Surely yes, for 
it is ever young, changeless with time, place, or 
circumstance. 

Yet who shall apply the test? The maiden 
overflowing with her own innocent emotions, im- 
putes a like degree to her lover, and is deluded by 
her own affluence. The lover, in the impetuosity 
of his passion, imagines the reserve of his mistress 
but maidenly refinement, and thus is self de- 
ceived. Life, life! dread are thy mysteries. 

‘*T am ill, Kate, ill;’’ and the bridegroom 
threw himself upon a couch, and reclined his head 
upon the shoulder of her who had sworn love till 
death. 

Kate shrunk from his side, and looked anxiously 
in his face. She started to her feet, exclaiming— 
‘* Charles, Charles, it is the plague!”’ 

‘* The plague, dearest!—then let us die thus.”’ 
And he drew her to his bosom, and impressed a 
long fervent kiss upon the fair brow. 

The wife struggled for releasement, and he 
opened his arms with a look that told the sickness 
was at the heart. He staggered to the mirror. 
Already was the damp gathering upon his brow. 

** One kiss, Kate, one last, and then fly—leave 
me to my fate.’’ 

She hesitated—death was in the touch. Yet 
hers was a woman’s heart, and she knelt down 
and threw her arms around the neck of the 
doomed man. When she arose, both were ashy 
pale. 

‘* Farewell, Charles,’’ and she turned to the 
door, lingered a moment, and was gone. 

‘* My God! she loves me not,’’ he cried, start- 
ing from the couch; ‘‘ I, who would have periled 
life itself for her. This is death. Death! death— 
I have passed it even now!’’ and he buried his 
face in his hands and shivered convulsively. 

Hour after hour passed by—there had been 
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hurry and departure. Death had entered every 
threshold, servants fled the tainted dwellings, and 
the dead and the dying were alone. Silence 
brooded over the once gay district, and no sound 
was heard but the slow creak of the dead-cart. 

‘*She loves me not!’’ Yet Kate did love, as 
the world goes. Hers were the tender blandish- 
ments of her sex, fitted for gay saloon and sum- 
mer-day dalliance; dreaming never of the severe 
test of suffering, disease, solitude. She loved as 
the world love. 

Hour after hour passed away. A slender figure 
had paced in front of the splendid mansion, look- 
ing earnestly at the silent windows, and then with 
drooping head moved onward, only to return and 
repeat the scrutiny. As the twilight deepened, the 
girl, for the figure was that of a pale slender wo- 
man of little more than twenty, it may be,—the 
girl stopped, and seemed surprised that no lights 
appeared. 

She approached the door—in the hurry of re- 
treat it had been left ajar—she slowly ascended 
the spacious halls, and timidly laid her hand upon 
the latch of a door whence issued faint mur- 
murings of distress. She paused—the sounds 
were repeated—she gently undid the fastening, 
and entered. 

Instantly the shaw! dropped from her shoulders, 
and a slight but symmetrical form knelt at the 
couch of the sufferer. She threw her arms about 
him, and drew the head, damp with suffering, to 
her bosom. She impressed one kiss of agony upon 
the pale brow, and then lifted up her head and 
drew in her breath, as with a sense of suffocation. 

She spoke not—but volumes of womanly unut- 
terable tenderness were revealed in the dark eye, 
over which the brows were now contracted with 
a sharp expression of agony. The hair was knot- 
ted upon the back of the head, leaving the thin 
but finely chiseled face in strong relief; and as she 
now sat, with head thrown forward and back, 
she presented an outline of spiritual beauty rarely 
equalled. 

Gently she bent over the sufferer, and moisten- 
ed his lip with water from a silver tankard at his 
side. It revived him, and he talked dreamily. 

‘*Kate, dear Kate, I was sure you wouldn’t 
leave me to die!—to die—what is that? Ah, to 
sink into darkness—deep, deep unutterable dark- 
ness! ‘I'o become, what?—How I dream! Strange 
things we, Fred. Pass the glasses—I had a 
dream just now—a—a—’’ 

Again he sank into silence; and the girl chafed 
his temples, mute and pale as the sufferer. She 
poured some elixir from a crystal, and sprinkled 
his brow. 

** Ah, this delicious air, fresh from the hills, 
how it cools my brain! Laura, have you forgotten 
the echo between the hills?’’ 
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The girl clasped him to her bosom in a passion 
of tears. The sound of her own name had re- 
stored that tenderness of emotion which had been 
suppressed while the name of another dwelt upon 
his lips. 

All night the lone girl watched by that dread 
couch. What were solitude and agony, death 
itself, when shared with the beloved! Wronged, 
broken-hearted, as she was, her love survived all 
things. Let the world and its opinions pass. That 
one emotion, stronger than life, surviving trea- 
chery, shame, want, and abasement, was the one 
ray of heaven not yet extinct in the human soul; 
the one fibre clinging yet to the good and the true. 
Angel of mercy! are these things lost upon you? 
Alas for womanhood! 

As the day dawned, the patient sank into a 
tranquil slumber, and the faint blood stole lan- 
guidly to the cheek. Laura smiled faintly at the 
token, and at the same moment a cold shudder 
passed over her own frame. The devoted girl 
knew her doom instantly: it was but an exchange 
of victims. But to die there, even beside the be- 
loved, was it not a blessedness? 

A slow heavy tramp along the halls and up the 
staircase now arrested her attention. The door 
opened, and two sturdy men approached the 
couch. 

** Not yet, not yet,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ he will 
live;’’ and she pointed to the hue upon the cheek. 

The men looked earnestly in the face of the 
girl, exchanged glances, and retired. 

Laura arose, replenished the goblet of water, 
and smoothed back the masses of dark hair from 
the brow of the sufferer. A cold sickness shook 
her frame, and she turned aside as fearful she 
might re-impart the poison of death. 

But her woman’s adhesive tenderness returned, 
and she laid her head upon his bosom and wept 
freely. 

‘* God bless you, dear, dearest Charles!’’ she 
murmured faintly. 

Hour after hour passed away, and that stricken 
head rested upon the heart of the sleeper. 

Poor Laura! she would have meekly died at 
his feet; but she perished there, even on the breast 
of him who alone had touched the deep fountains 
of her life. 

Again was heard that heavy tramp, tramp, 
along the corridor. The men approached, and 
gently raised the head of Laura: the sleeper start- 
ed wildly up, and clasped the form to his bosom. 

‘¢ Kate, my own Kate!’’ Alas, poor Laura! I 
am glad thou didst not hear it: it would have 
given the last drop of bitterness to thy overflow- 
ing cup. Thou didst die with a sweet illusion 
gathering about thee, of hearts that change not, 
and that love not in vain. 
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DEACON CARPENTER’S HARD CASE, 


WITH ALL THE PARTICULARS. 


BY DR. DANIEL DINGLEY, OF 8QUASH-CORNER, STATE OF MAINE, 


Author of the “ Sleigh Ride,” and “ Patty Bean’s Courtship.” 


Eppication is a grand thing in the world. It 
does help along amazingly. And the more I see 
of ignorance the more I despise it. I am agoing 
to give an account of the troubles and tribulations 
of Deacon Carpenter, jest to show what an ugly 
thing ignorance is. Nobody would believe how 
much it cost him, both in money and consarn of 
mind, to master a single hard word he found in a 
newspaper. But I must tell the story from be- 
ginning to eend, and then it will be seen whether 
I am a fool or not. 

The first beginning of trouble with Deacon 
Carpenter was owing to the loosening of his hair. 
What that was owing too, is not for me to say. 
His sister Sukey told him it was old age. But she 
is a little good-for-nothing teaze, that are Suke. 
Being a single man, the Deacon is kinder tender 
and touchy about his age, and that is enough to 
keep her a harping upon it for ever and ever. Let 
her alone for finding out the Deacon’s sore toe, if 
he has one, and tramping upon it as often as she 
has achance. But nobody else calls the Deacon 
old. It is a common thing to hear folks say, ‘‘ how 
young the Deacon looks!’’ And widow Green is 
ready to swear he is not over five years older 
than she is, and she is quite a young woman con- 
sidering. 

My opinion is, the Deacon chaws too much 
tobaccer. But no matter what the reasons was, 
the Deacon’s hair got loosened at the roots, and 
begun to slip off; not fast but steady, and at a rate 
to clear his scalp, in time, and leave him as bald 
as the Prophet Elisha. The Deacon was a good 
pious man, as a deacon ought to be. No man 
hated pride and vanity more than he did. But he 
thought his hair was wonderful pretty. The story 
goes that he liked to look at it in the looking- 
glass; and precious time was spent in combing 
and greasing, and with patent bear’s grease, too. 
But he was snug, and nobody suspected he had 
any regards for his outer man at all. You would 
as soon expect to see him dancing a jig as making 
a fuss about his locks and curls. 

If you go for quantity, you would say the Dea- 
con’s head of hair was a most amazing one. It 
was a full crop, I warrant ye. It lay all over his 
head in thick flakes, of a sort of a sandy brown 
colour, and his two ears looked from behind, like 
a pair of cart-wheels under a load of hay. Finally, 
it was a nest for the Evil One. As there was no 
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other nook or cover about the Deacon for the Old 
Boy to lurk in, he had to sneak in there, and 
make the best of it. 

But, if the Old Harry wanted any help to turn 
the Deacon from the straight path, the women 
were always at hand. There was a great pulling 
of caps for the Deacon at Squash Corner, whether 
for true love or housen and land and creater com- 
forts, is not for me tosay. Besides, Huldah Horn- 
bearn, she that give Mr. Beedle such a kick in 
his stomach, there was the widow Green and two 
or three more. But the widow took the rag off of 
the bush. By making much of sister Sukey, she 
found out the right handle to take hold of the 
Deacon by, and she made right for his hair, laid 
violent hands upon it, and, with the help of Suke, 
carried off a handful, enough to make a bird’s 
nest. The Deacon was terrible mad, wasn’t he? 
and folks said ‘‘ How fond that are widow Green 
is of sandy brown hair!’’ 

Hern is yaller. 

But, cutting off with scissors, or even shears, is 
nothing; it is this regular coming out by the roots, 
constant bidding good-by to old friends, one after 
another, that goes to your heart. It was the 
harder upon the Deacon, because he kep his 
trouble all to himself. He didn’t even tell his 
mother, for fear Suke would get hold of the joke. 
But that are loving sister did not leave him long 
under the weight of that secret. She noticed that 
he scratched his head of late with only one finger, 
and despert careful with that. This was enough, 
and one day she says to the Deacon, says she, 

‘* Eli—how old must an old bachelder be, when 
he begins to moult?’’ 

That are Suke Carpenter is an everlasting tor- 
ment, and that is the truth. No respect for the 
Deacon, though he is twice her age. Throwing 
old bachelder in his teeth, at all times and sea- 
sons, and right afore the widow Green, too. But 
Suke had no malice, I must say that for her; all 
she wanted was to spur the Deacon up to getting 
married. She had set her heart upon that,—and 
he was so shy of the women! 

Well, about this time, when the Deacon was 
worrying and fretting, and his hair falling, like the 
leaves in the latter eend of October, he sot down 
one Saturday evening to read his newspaper that 
had jest come in. Now, the Deacon had his own 
way of reading a newspaper. As he was not up 
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to the new fangled improvements that have been 
made in the parts of speech, he was constantly 
running agin words that, if he could speli he 
couldn’t understand. His way, then, was to give 
’em the go-by. When he met a hard word, he 
didn’t stop to boggle with it, but just called it 
‘‘sundries,’’ and passed on. So, if he didn’t 
plough deep, he went over the ground, and did 
his stent as quick as the smartest hand could do; 
but this time he found his match. He run foul of 
a root. After getting through the politics, and 
murders, and fires, &c., the next thing he came 
to was this:— 

‘*Infallible receipt to prevent the hair falling 
off !’’ 

He opened his eyes wider. 

‘* Take 2-3 parts of the best French brandy and 
1-3 part of s, u, 1, ph—(sundries)—of copper; 
put them into a quart bottle, and shake it till 
solution takes place. Then rub the head there- 
with night and morning.”’ 

There is comfort now for a man troubled with 
a looseness of his hair. The Deacon jumpt right 
up an eend, and, says he, 

**T’ll put that mess a brewing,jest as quick as I 
can.”’ 

The first thing to be got was a bottle, and that 
was a scarce article in the house. The Deacon 
steered right up to the kitchen garret; this had 
been the save-all of the family for forty years, and 
was chock full of all sorts of odds and eends. Be- 
sides roots and airbs, and garden-seeds, hanging 





from the rafters, the floor was piled up with old. ; 


broken and worn out housle stuff, farming tools, 
&c. A piece of almost anything you can think 
of was to be found there, but nothing whole. But 
the Deacon, after a good deal of searching, found 
a good, sound bottle, nicely corked up with a cob. 
He opened it and found it full of blue vitriol. It 
was the overplus his mother had, after dyeing her 
worsted yarn last year, and as she had no more 
use for that nor the bottle, she had put one into 
the other, and they stowed the snugger. Let old 
aunt Beckey Carpenter alone for contrivance. 

‘* Nothing but blue vitril,’’ says the Deacon, 
and straight goes he and shakes it all out into the 
duck-pond. Then he rensed the bottle, and scald- 
ed it out clean, and then sot down to study the 
**infallible receipt’? once more. There was that 
same stumbling block in the way, and the Deacon 
found now that ‘‘ sundries’’ would not suit. He 
must come up to the scratch and tackle with it, 
in good airnest. Well, it was easy enough to spell 
and pronounce it. Su/phate of copper; and it was 
clear that it stood for the name of a thing, but 
which of the things in all this world wasit? There 
the Deacon was hard and fast. There was no 
clew nor sign to find out by. Nyther shape nor 
colour, nor if it grew on the airth or under the 
airth. The Deacon sarched the dictionary, and it 
wasn’t there—caize why? it is pothecary Latin, 
and has no business there. Then he put the ques- 
tion sort of sideways to Marm. No use; aunt 
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Beckey knew all but everything, but sulphate was 
beyond her gumption. He had no better luck a 
trying to fish it out of his neighbours, underhand- 
edly. It was fishing in the mud there. The Dea- 
con was fairly non-plushed. Night after night he 
lay tossing, and tumbling, and thinking, and con- 
sidering. There was a way to come at it, if he 
could make up his mind to try it. Mr. Bivins, 
the stage-driver, passed the door once a week, on 
his way to Portland, and was ready to do any 
sort of arrant with the greatest pleasure, provided 
he was well paid for his trouble. It was only to 
tell Bivins what was wanting, and if it was not 
forthcoming, it was becaize the thing was not to 
be had. But sending to Portland for that are sul- 
phate was a jump in the dark that scairt the Dea- 
con. Who could tell the money it would cost? 
This held him back for some time; but, teased 
and tormented as he was, he lost all patience by 
degrees, and at last he got to be as rash as he had 
been timbersome. 

‘*T will set Bivins to work,’’ says he, ‘‘if it 
costs five dollars!’’ 

Andrew Bivins has been our stage-driver a 
number of years. He is a harum-scarum, rattle- 
headed fellow, but knows which side his bread 
is buttered. Money don’t slip through his fingers 
without a pinch. Driving wasn’t all the concern 
he had in the line. By hook or by crook he had 
got to be owner of a good slice of the stock. The 
Deacon knew him well; he had paid him many a 
ninepence for arrants done in Portland, and says 
he, ‘‘I shall let him into the secret jest as fur as 
I choose.”’ 

Well, the Deacon got all ready, and the next 
Tuesday morning, as soon as he spied the stage 
a coming a far off, upon Saddle-back hill, he slips 
round tother side of the barn, to lay in wait for 
Bivins, and have his talk with him there, out of 
the way of peaking and eves-dropping from the 
house. Well, Bivins come driving along, slow 
and easy, looking sharp ahead, till he got a glimpse 
through the trees of calico, at a sartain chamber 
window, and he pulled right up. 

‘* Now’s the time,”’ says he, ‘‘to give that gal 
a sample of driving a team.”’ 

Then he fell to cracking his whip and jerking 
the reins, till he provoked the horses into the right 
humour, and then he let em went! and the way 
they stompt it past the house, with their heads 
and tails in the air, was enough to scare folks, the 
old stage rumbling over the stones, shook the 
airth to the foundations. ‘The two passengers in- 
side going dingle dangle, and Mr. Bivins atop, set- 
ting up straight, with his elbows squared, his hat 
cocked a one side, and his nose to the wind, like 
a weather-cock. And now he lugs out his great 
long tin trumpet, and it was toot, toot, toot, toot, 
all the way by the barn and clear out of sight. 

‘*That are Bivins is crazy, I do believe,’’ says 
the Deacon, as he came out of his hiding place, 
‘‘or else there’s something about him to scare 
horses.”’ 
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He went on, peaking round the corner of the 
house, and, lo and behold! there sot marm Sukey 
at her chamber window, a looking so pleasant and 
so charming! 

“©. ben.” 

** Good mornin’, Misty Carpenter.”’ 

The Deacon give a growl, and wanted to know 
what she was doing there. And she answered 
and said ‘‘ it was none of his business.’’ 

‘*It is agin the law to put up scarecrows so 
near the road as to scare horses.”’ 

‘But I thought, Eli, nothing but a widow 
could scare an old bachelder.”’ 

The Deacon left the ground, followed by a laugh 
from Suke that made all out-doors ring agin. But 
it was no laughing matter to the Deacon. Every- 
thing went wrong this day; and caize why? he had 
dreamt of snakes all night, got up the wrong way 
in the morning, and dressed himself without any 
care. People differ about signs, but the Deacon 
has settled one thing. When he happens to put 
on his stocking wrong side outwards again, he 
means to take it right off and change it, and let 
other folks do as they like. 

A whole week now for the Deacon to chaw the 
bitter cud in, his hair falling all the time and scat- 
tering everywhere about house, on flvor, chairs, 
table, and even into his dish. Turn which way 
he would, there lay sandy-brown hairs, a staring 
him in the face like snakes. He was down sick 
at the sight of them. 

The next Tuesday morning the Deacon went 
and planted himself right in the middle of the 
road, with a cudgel in his hand. Bivins happened 
to have no passengers, and was loitering along as 
usual, eyeing that chamber winder, with all his 
might. Nouse. Nothing to be seen there but a 
white curtain with a blue fringe round it. 

‘*Whow!—Is that you Deacon? I swan, I 
liked to run over ye.’’ 

As the Deacon was Vice President of the Tem- 
perance Society, Bivins was near going into fits 
when told to get a quart of the best brandy money 
would buy. 

‘* No! Deacon, you don’t say brandy!”’ 

‘* Yes, I do say brandy.”’ 

‘*Let me alone. I shall snort out. The great 
temperizer! teetotal obstinacy. Well, if thisdon’t 
beat all.’’ 

‘* Mr. Bivins, don’t you be scairt about me.”’ 

‘*But I am scairt for the credit of the Line. 
Isn’t this a cold water stage? Horses, driver, 
passengers, touch nothing but cold water. Haint 
I swore? and look at the bills. ‘ To fetch or carry 
nothing stronger than cold water,’ in great large 
black letters.’’ 

‘* Except physic, in leetle teeny letters.’’ 

** O, physic.’’ Mr. Bivins looked queer. ‘‘ Great 
comfort, aint it. Sly drop behind the door, and 
nobody the wiser. Well, Deacon, being its you, 
I will run the resk anyhow. But look at here, 
(drawing down the corners of his mouth with an 
awful squint,) ‘ patent opedildoc.’ ”’ 
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‘*No need of telling stories, Andrew, I aint 
a going to drink one single drop of it.’’ 

**O, no, it aint for drinking. I understand.” 

‘**T want it to put on to my hair.’’ 

‘* Ah, that’s it exactly. ‘To put on to your hair. 
Rubbing down with brandy kills varmint.’’ 

The Deacon then handed him a bit of paper, 
with sulphate of copper on it, as plain as it could 
be writ, and went on to charge him for life and 
death to get that, without fail; for have it he must, 
cost what it would. 

““S, u, 1, ph—stuff—sulph—sulphate. 
sort of truck is that?’’ 

‘** QO, it’s a new invented medicine to keep the 
hair from coming off.” 

‘* Anti-widow Green, ha, old boy?’’ 

** Shaw.”’ 

‘* Well, well, Deacon, no matter. 
to be had?’’ 

‘*That’s jest what you must find out, Bivins, 
if you have to ransack the whole city. It’s a 
scace article, I spose, but you mustn’t come back 
without it.’’ 

** Well, Deacon, this is no ninepenny job, you 
know, and there’s two on’em. I suppose you lay 
out to do the handsome thing; but I should like 
to know how much ‘cost what it will’ amounts 
to, over and above the price the articles will come 
to. It will take the weight off my mind, you 
know.”’ 

The Deacon hauled out a bright silver dollar, 
and held it up. 

** Give us yer hand, Deacon. Enough said. You 
shall have that are sluffit, if it’s above ground.”’ 

The Deacon then went on to give the account 
of all his troubles and plagues, but Bivins took no 
notice. His eyes were rolling all over the house 
and yard, and bimeby they got sot. His face 
begun to ripple and curl into all manner of smiles, 
and he pulls up his collar and, says he, 

‘* Good mornin’, Miss Sukey.”’ 

The Deacon turned his head with a start, as if 
a hornet had stung him behind the ear, and there 
he saw his dear sister, a marching, like a queen, 
pail in hand, to the well. 

‘*Stand by the leaders, a minnit, Deacon,”’ 
says Bivins, and it was one jump to the ground, 
one jump over the bars, and violent hands laid 
upon the pail. Then lots of compliments and 
sport at the well. The first pailful spilt in the fray. 
Then he draws another, and must carry it for her 
to the kitchen door, becaize ‘one good turn de- 
sarves another.” Then more chat and frolicking 
there. Bimeby he gives her a poke in the ribs, 
and she lends him a wipe in the chops. Then 
both laugh fit to kill themselves, and off runs 
Bivins. 

‘Well, good-by, Deacon. Mustn’t keep the 
mail, ye know,’’ and he begun to start his cattle. 

‘* Now, Andrew, my lad, will you remember?”’ 

‘*O, most ondoublably. Sukey and copperas, 
—no, sulphur—no, (how I do run on!) but I’ve 
got the black and white. No mistake.”’ 
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‘* And, Mr. Bivins——’”’ 

** Hullo?”’ 

** Keep da—-ark.”’ 

Bivins drawed his mouth into a half moon, 
planted his finger aside of his nose, shut one eye 
and winked the other, and drove off. 

Next Saturday arternoon the Deacon was at his 
post betimes. As the stage didn’t come in sight 
at the minnit, he concluded it was turned over and 
over, and smashed into about forty pieces. It 
come at last, though loaded with passengers, and 
among the rest there was a face the Deacon had a 
leetle rather seen somewhere else, jest then. It 
was a short, skim-milk face, full of wrinkles, 
with leetle huckleberry eyes, and belonged to old 
Peter Weazle, my near neighbour. Uncle Peter 
is a brother temperance, and of the real grit. 'Tee- 
total to the back-bone. Looks mortal sour at a 
cider mill, and the sight of a chunk bottle makes 
him crawl all over. He owed the Deacon no 
good will for thwarting him, in trying to vote 
down cider and spruce-beer, and they don’t agree 
to a hair upon some pints of doctrine. 

Well, Bivins, arter fumbling in his box awhile, 
first reaches out a lot, wrapped up snug in brown 
paper, and then a bottle, looking dreadful sly all 
the time, and, as he hands it over to the Deacon, 
he twitches all one side of his face into a wink, 
and, says he, ‘‘ Patent opedildoc.’’ 

With this, Uncle Peter pokes out his head and, 
says he, 

‘* Wye, Deacon Carpenter, what upon airth are 
you agoing to do with that?”’ 

‘** Horse-physic,’’ says the Deacon. 

Crack went Bivins’s whip, jest in time. 

The Deacon drew a long breath, and went into 
the house, where the wemen folks were laying 
in wait for him. 

Says aunt Becky, says she, ‘‘I do wonder 
what Eli has got now from Portland.”’ 

‘** Horse-physic,’’ says the Deacon. 

But the women must always see and feel of 
everything for themselves. ‘The bottle though 
passed free, because they couldn’t get the cork 
out, but the brown paper was soon laid open on 
the table. 

‘* What is this ere?’’ says aunt Becky. 

‘* Guess three times,’’ says the Deacon, look- 
ing dreadful cunning. 

Aunt Becky put on her specs, and looked and 
smelt and touched her tongue to it, and, says she, 
“* It’s blue vitril !”’ 

‘*Too hard for ye, Marm, this time. 
what we call the sulphate of copper.”’ 

‘*Tt is no such a thing, Eli. It’s blue vitril, and 
nothing else.’’ 

The Deacon now began to feel rather streaked. 
Marm never said sartain what she didn’t know 
sartain, and the rotten stuff looked so exactly like 
the same he had thrown into the duck-pond. 

‘* Ah, Eli Carpenter, you must get up airly in 
the morning to catch me a-napping. Sukey, go 
up into the kitchen garret and fetch me that bottle. 
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It stands under the shelf of broken crockery, 
right between the old churn and the broken tea- 
kettle. You must crawl under the old maple 
table, and mind you don’t throw down the bottom- 
less chair, that stands for the fourth leg, and i 

‘* Never mind, Marm, I knock under,”’ 
the Deacon. 

‘*O, ho,’’ says aunt Becky. ‘‘ Guess three 
times, ha! I guess, next time you want blue 
vitril, you’ll come and ask me, before you send 
your money all the way to Portland. I’ve got 
enough to pizon all the horses in the state of 
Maine.”’ 

The Deacon thought the least said the soonest 
mended, as things stood, and he saw the evil-one 
in Suke’s eye. So he gathered up his ‘‘ horse- 
physic,’’ and was marching off as stiff as a ghost, 
but jest as he opened the door the sassy jade ups 
and puts her hand on his shoulder, and says she, 
‘*Eli, ke-ep da-ark!’’ The Deacon went out, 
slamming the door behind him, jest as hard as 
he could slam it. 

Without losing a minnit, he went right off to 
call Bivins to account. Andrew met him half 
way, coming to get his money, and he had a story 
to tell that soon stopped the Deacon’s mouth. 

Such a job as he had to airn no more than one 
single dollar! From the time he landed in the 
city till he started back, he had done nothing but 
hunt for that are stuff. He had been all over town, 
and inquired of everybody, and no luck, till he 
come to a barber’s shop, where there was a man 
setting in the chair, all lathered up to the eyes. 
As soon as he heard Bivins’s question, he spit the 
suds away from his mouth, and, says he, ‘‘What’s 
that you want, Bivins?’’ 

“Well, now, if that aint doctor Westbrook! 
Wye, I couldn’t see ye for soap.”’ 

‘*T handed him the paper, and he took and read 
it, and, says he, ‘ What fool is this, that’s been 
fobbing off his Latin upon you, Bivins? Go right 
up there to the sign of the mortar and ask for a 
pound of blue vitril, and you'll get what you 
want.’ ’’ 

‘But, Doctor, 

‘*Go long, ye fool, and do as I tell ye. And 
when you meet another ass that pokes his larning 
at you, hit him a wrap over the head.” 

‘* And now, Deacon, I should like to know 
what you meant by fobbing off your Latin upon 
me, and sending me chasing all over the world 
for blue vitril, that can be had anywhere?”’ 

Well, the Deacon has got the genuine sulphate 
at last; but sence it turns out to be nothing but 
blue vitril, he has no faith in it. He says nota 
mite shall go on to his head till he hears the opin- 
ion of Bivins’s doctor. He has no mind to have 
his scalp tanned and curried all at once. But this 
is nothing, now. ‘The Deacon would give all the 
hair on his head to save his character. The up- 
shot of the matter is, he is in a quandary. Peter 
Weasel talks louder and louder every day. He 
puts the screws to Bivins as often as he can catch 
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THE CARRIER DOVE.—THE TRUE AND FALSE. 


him, and the more lies he gets out of him, the 
harder he holds on to his suspicions. He threat- 
ens to bring the matter before the society, and 
from there it will go to the church. And what 
the Deacon will do I can’t tell. If he can make 
a straight clear story out of it, he will do more 
than I can. 

And this aint all. Between you and I, matters 
and things have gone great lengths between him 
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and widow Green. My wife knows all about it, 
and she thinks jumping over the broomstick ought 
to follow soon; and for this three Sunday fore- 
noons I have gone to meetin sartain sure each 
time that I should hear Almira Green and Eli 
Carpenter break the windows, and not a word 
from the minister yet. Here is another snarl for 
the Deacon to ontwist, I guess. 


THE CARRIER DOVE. 


BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 


Wuarute before St. Agnes’ shrine 
Knelt a true knight’s lady-love, 
From the wars of Palestine 
Came a gentle carrier-dove. 
Round his neck a silken string, 
Fasten’d words the warrior writ; 
At her call he stoop’d his wing, 
And upon her finger lit. 


She like one enchanted, pored 
O’er the contents of the scroll, 

For that lady loved her lord 
With a most devoted soul. 


To her heart the dove she drew, 
While she traced the burning line, 
Then away the minion flew 
Back to sainted Palestine 


To and fro, from hand to hand, 
Came and went the carrier-dove, 
Till, throughout the Holy Land, 
War resigned his sword to love 
Swift the dove, on wings of light, 
Brought the news from Palestine, 
And the lady her true knight 
Wedded at St. Agnes’ shrine 


THE TRUE AND FALSE. 


BY J. TOMLIN. 


A rose that lay sleeping, 
By the river weeping 
From its crimson folds, in rest, 
The soft dew on its breast, 
Was visited with a withering blight, 
By the hoar frost, in a single night! 
Strewn by the winds around, 
The leaves lay on the ground ; 
And all that was so fair, 
In very richness rare,— 
Its odours, and its crimson dye, 
Were lost, no more to charm the eye 


A maiden who had wept, 

The while her reason slept, 

Ere yet the day had broke, 

From her troubled sleep awoke, 
And to her favourite rose-bush went, 
To pluck the rose of sweetest scent; 
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All by the dim starlight, 

That flickered on the night: 

She saw not that the bush was bare,— 

She knew not but the rose was there, 
She reach’d her hand 


It stung her, and the rose was gone 


but oh! the thorn, 


’Tis thus our pleasures lie, 

’Tis thus they quickly die, 

At most, illusive grown, 

We grasp them, and they’re gone ! 
’Tis thus we cherish, and we love, 
Things that will falsely prove! 

Whate’er is of the sky 

Is true, and will not die; 

But what is of the earth, 

And from it has its birth, 

Is like some fitful met or-ray, 
That nightly shoots itself away. 
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MILDRED. 


BY MISS MARY DAVENANT. 


‘* Mamma, don’t you wish you had furnished this 
room with blue instead of crimson!’’ asked Mil- 
dred Sanford of her mother. ‘‘ Mrs. B.’s blue fur- 
niture looked so elegant last evening, that I am 
quite out of conceit of any other colour.”’ 

‘*T admired it very much, but still I think my 
own quite handsome enough,”’ replied Mrs. San- 
ford with a glance of satisfaction round the luxu- 
rious apartment. 

**If you had only waited until now, we might 
have had our sofas of the same shape that hers 
are, instead of those everlasting ottomans, like 
broad school benches with pillows behind them. 
I am really tired of the sight of them. Mrs. B.’s 
are so beautiful, and carved in such an antique 
style. They look as if they might have been 
taken from the chateau of some French nobleman 
in the days of Louis Quatorze.”’ 

‘‘It was impossible, Mildred, that we could 
have chosen that style of sofa. Mrs. B.’s have 
just been received from Paris, and are the first 
that have been seen here. You would, 1 am sure, 
have been very indignant last winter, if I had de- 
layed furnishing my drawing-room until now. 
This was your own choice, and purchased entirely 
for your gratification; do not, I entreat you, get 
dissatisfied with it—as you do with everything 
else,’’ she added in a lower tone. 

Mildred’s reply was prevented by the entrance 
of a servant, who asked if the ladies would receive 
company this morning, as a gentleman was in- 
quiring for them. 

‘* Who is it Peter?’’ asked Mildred. 

‘* Never see him ‘fore, Miss, unless it Master 
Harry Simpson—-something like him—can’t say 
positive.”’ 

‘*Harry Simpson, my aversion—not at home, 
Peter.”’ 

In a few moments Peter returned with a card. 

‘* «Mr. Anstruther, U.S. Army.’ Was ever 
anything so unfortunate! Oh, Peter, how could 
you say it was Harry Simpson? but you are al- 
ways so stupid.”’ 

‘*Look like Master Harry, Miss—didn’t say 
positive,’’ said Peter, making good his retreat. 

‘*Is not Peter too provoking?’’ said Mildred 
with an appealing look at her mother, ‘‘ to say 
that handsome Mr. Anstruther we saw last night 
was Harry Simpson, and induce me to deny my- 
self when I might have had such a pleasant visit.’’ 

‘*T saw no reason for denying yourself to any 
visitor,’’ returned her mother. ‘‘ You must blame 
yourself, not Peter, for your disappointment, for 
you know I cannot bear this custom, now so pre- 
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valent, of refusing to admit company when you 
are at home and unoccupied.”’ 

‘*It is always so. Whenever we receive com- 
pany, the most stupid people in town are sure to 
come, and when any agreeable ones call they are 
always denied. I am the most unfortunate being 
upon earth,”’ said Mildred, as she left the room in 
great displeasure. 

Mrs. Sanford looked after her daughter, as she 
retired, with a face of deep anxiety. ‘‘ What will 
become of her,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘ if this dis- 
contented spirit continues to grow upon her. 
With all her advantages, and with every indul- 
gence that her father and I can procure for her, 
we fail of making her happy. How different was 
my youth from hers, and yet I sometimes think 
I was, even then, happier than she is.”’ 

Educated under a strict disciplinarian, whose 
iron rule had converted the joyous season of 
youth into one of premature endurance, Mrs. 
Sanford, when she became herself a mother, had 
fallen into the common error of mistaking the re- 
verse of wrong for right; and, determined that her 
own children should never be exposed to similar 
trials, she granted them every indulgence it was 
in her power to procure them, provided, always, 
it was not hurtful to their constitutions—on this 
point she could be firm, and deny them the most 
coveted gratifications. Of the health of their 
minds, that nobler portion of their being, she was 
less careful, and the system she pursued had in- 
duced a seeking for that happiness in outward 
things which is only to be found in those inward 
sources of joy, whence flow the pleasant streams 
that so beautify this sphere of our existence while 
they bear us onward to our higher home. It is 
only with the fortunes of her eldest daughter, 
Mildred, that we have now to do. She was just 
eighteen, handsome, intelligent and affectionate; 
that is, she loved her parents, brothers, sisters, 
and friends, better than anything in the world ex- 
cept herself and her own way; and would do any- 
thing she could to please them, provided she could 
at the same time please herself. Not that she 
was incapable of great sacrifices, for they would 
have fired her imagination and made her anxious 
to perform them; but in the inglorious daily round 
of life, all sacrifices were to be made to her, and 
none must be required from her, for she was both 
spoiled and selfish. These traits had, however, 
as yet failed to give her fond mother any uneasi- 
ness, but there was another which had, of late, 
caused her many hours of anxious thought, for it 
seriously affected the happiness of her child. 
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The Proteus, vanity, assumes so many different 
shapes, that it is sometimes difficult to trace its 
various transformations. With some, Midas like, 
it can turn all it touches into gold, and the mere 
circumstance of anything being theirs, effects, it 
would seem, a precious change in its organization. 
With others (and they are by far the least envia- 
ble) it takes an opposite disguise. ‘Their sense of 
their own merits is so exquisite, that no circum- 
stances by which they are surrounded, favourable 
as they may appear to others, at all reach their 
estimate of their own deseris, and discontent and 
disappointment are the results of every scheme of 
promised happiness. 

Ever anxious to gratify her daughter, Mrs. San- 
ford had, on her attaining the proper age for an 
introduction into society, taken every measure 
that maternal affection could suggest to secure her 
enjoyment, and what is commonly called success, 
in the circle to which she was introduced. She 
and her husband had sacrificed their own love of 
domestic ease, and accompanied her to all the 
scenes of gaiety in which it was proper she should 
mingle, and they spared no expense they could 
honestly afford, in the gratification of her taste in 
furniture, and entertainments. But the 
most recherché toilette that the skill of the fashion- 
able modistes of the day could devise, was too 
often, after once wearing, pronounced ‘‘ shock- 
ingly unbecoming and out of taste;’’ of the rich 
furniture of her own selection, she had just de- 
clared herself ‘‘ tired to death;’’ and the parties 
she was allowed to give, and those she was in the 
habit of frequenting, were often condemned as 
**the most stupid things in the world,’’ merely 
because some favourite of the hour had not graced 
the scene with his desired presence. The ar- 
rangements of the house, too, were very far from 
being such as she desired. Her father was a 
lawyer in considerable practice, and the two rooms 
on the first floor were used by him as offices, so 
that his family occupied as a drawing-room the 
very handsome apartment on the second story, 
and a commodious dining-room in the back build- 
The possession of two large rooms ‘‘en 
suite,” was much coveted by Mildred, and her 
** one parlour’’ were not 
In short, the demon of discontent was 
waving his dark pinions over her yet cloudless life, 
poisoning with his hateful breath every source 
of enjoyment. 

Mildred did not recover from her disappoint- 
ment with regard to Mr. Anstruther’s visit until 
evening, when she again met him at the house of 
a particular friend. The favourable impression 
he had made upon her on a first introduction was 
increased by every subsequent interview, and it 
was not to be wondered at, for independently of his 
being an officer (that powerful attraction to woman- 
kind), he was very handsome, and in every respect 
a most interesting person. To Mildred he ap- 
peared perfect, and her only fear was that she 
might prove less fascinating to him than he was 
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to her; but her suspense was not of long duration, 
for within two months of his first acquaintance 
with her, he made an avowal of affection, which 
was received with undisguised satisfaction by the 
lady of his choice. Now began Mildred’s real 
troubles. To her consternation, she found that 
her parents entirely disapproved of their child uni- 
ting herself to one of so unsettled a profession. 
‘*She had been raised in luxury,’’ they said, 
‘*and was unfitted both by nature and education 
to contend with the difficulties incident to a nar- 
row income, and a constant change of residence. 
No possible objection could be made to the cha- 
racter or connections of the young lover, but his 
profession was an insuperable one, and his youth 
(for he was just three and twenty) and that of 
their daughter, led them to wish that the affair 
might be put an end to as soon as possible. How 
coldly do the calm accents of prudence fall upon 
the ear of incautious, inexperienced youth. In 
reply to all Mr. Sanford’s objections, Charles An- 
struther could only say, that as to the narrowness 
of his means, he was sure that the income of his 
small patrimonial estate, added to his pay, would 
be more than sufficient for their moderate wants; 
that his present location was a most agreeable one, 
in the midst of a beautiful country, and near a 
town in which the society was of a superior order, 
and that he hoped to retain it until removed to 
one equally agreeable. He was confident that 
with affection and competence his dear, disin- 
terested Mildred would be perfectly happy. As 
to giving her up, that he would never think of 
until he heard his dismission from her own lips. 
She had told him that she loved him, and until 
she ceased to do so, he was hers, and no earthly 
power could induce him to relinquish her. Nei- 
ther did any arguments that her parents could 
use make the smallest impression on Mildred. 
They had till now indulged her in every wish of 
her heart, and was it to be expected that she 
would yield her will to theirs, when passion was 
to be resisted in the unwonted effort to obey. In 
vain did her mother urge the possible privations 
she might be obliged to undergo—it would be the 
more delightful to suffer them for his sake. In 
vain did she remind her of her habitual dissatis- 
faction even when steeped to the lips in luxury— 
it only proved, she said, how little she valued it 
when it never made her happy. Her alienation 
from home, friends and kindred, her sacrifice of 
all the enjoyments of wealth for him who was 
dearer to her than all, would be but a small tri- 
bute to his worth and the strength of her affec- 
tion. 

Mrs. Sanford had not, like many mothers, quite 
forgotten the romance of her youth, and the beauty 
and fervency of her daughter’s devotion to one so 
calculated to inspire the feeling, touched her deep- 
ly. But when, after a long and wearying strug- 
gle, Mildred actually fell sick from the violence 
of the excitement she had undergone, and Mrs. 
Sanford heard her, in the wanderings of a feverish 
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delirium, call for death to release her from her 
unnaiural parents, and listened to the touching 
language she addressed to him who seemed ever 
present to her mind, her mother’s heart could 
bear no more, and hastily calling her husband to 
the bedside of the sufferer, sie there entreated 
him to revoke his decision, for she feared the life 
or reason of their child might be the sacrifice of 
further opposition. Few husbands or fathers can 
resist an appeal like this, and Mr. Sanford was 
not one of them. He tenderly kissed his daugh- 
ter’s burning cheek, and recalling her wandering 
thoughts by many endearing epithets, whispered 
sweet words of hope into her ear. She soon re- 
ceived their meaning, and throwing her arms about 
her father’s neck, drew him towards her, and 
wept herself to sleep, like an infant on a mother’s 
boscm—the first unbroken slumber she had en- 
joyed for many, many days. 

Having once yielded, Mr. and Mrs. Sanford 
yielded gracefully, and as soon as Mildred reco- 
vered, her engagement was announced to her 
family and friends. Afier a few months, during 
part of which Charles was necessarily absent at 
his post, Mildred and her parents acceded to his 
wishes for a speedy union, and their marriage took 
place without further delay. 

It was a fair summer’s evening when Charles 
Anstruther and his bride, after two days’ journey 
through a beautiful country, reached the young 
soldier’s home. Mildred had, of course, had many 
descriptions of it, but the beauty of the spot far 
exceeded her expectations. The garrison was 
situated in the midst of a large valiey, seemingly 
embosomed in the mountains, which bounded the 
prospect on every side. Not the bare, bleak hills 
which Scottish poets so love to picture, but co- 
vered with noble forests, now varied with the rich 
bloom of the Rhododendron, with here and there a 
clearing, from which peeped a farm-house with its 
well stocked enclosures and cultivated fields, the 
very picture of rural plenty. No one can visit any 
of our military posts without being struck with the 
extreme neatness which characterizes them. Mil- 
dred was charmed with everything; though when 
she entered her very small parlour and her equally 
diminutive bedroom, both neatly furnished by her 
father’s foresight, she experienced a slight revul- 
sion at the contrast with her apartments at home, 
but she at once checked the feeling and only said, 
** Oh, dear Charles, how snug we shall be here.’’ 

While the novelty lasted, everything was couleur 
de rose. Mildred was visited by the principal 
people of the neighbouring town, entertainments 
were given in honour of her arrival among them, 
and she sometimes wondered if this could be the 
life of privation her mother so dreaded she should 
encounter. But as time passed on and the excite- 
ment that attended her change of situation gra- 
dually subsided, she began to experience slight 
returns of her old malady, discontent. The ladies 
of did not, she thought, show any particular 
inclination to cultivate her friendship. They con- 
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tented themselves with visiting her and enter- 
taining her, and there was an end of it; they were 
therefore pronounced an uncommonly stupid set 
of people, and had no hearts. Her husband tried 
to combat this notion, and prove to her by 
relating many acts of kindness done by these 
heartless people that she was mistaken in her 
judgment, but without effect. Cold and heartless 
they remained for her, and she would make no 
effort to conciliate their regard. ‘There was but 
one other married officer in the garrison, Captain 
Horton, and towards his wife, and not without 
some excuse, Mildred indulged the most decided 
dislike. She was much older than her husband, 
whom she had captivated by some of those arts 
which experienced widow ladies know so well 
how to practise upon the unwary, and not being 
blessed with children or encumbered with many 
domestic cares, had ample time to assist in alle- 
viating those of her neighbours, by bestowing her 
company upon them rather more frequently than 
it was desired. Charles had long been a favourite 
with her, and she was prepared, as she said, to 
receive his wife with open arms. Unfortunately, 
Mildred disliked her even more than Charles had 
expected, though he had prepared her for the 
encounter, and represented to her the importance, 
as the captain was his very good friend and supe- 
rior officer, of conciliating the good will of his 
wife. Mrs. Horton was both a gossip and a busy 
body; she had a great opinion of her own capacity 
both in the speculative and practical concerns of 
life, and set a high value on her personal attrac- 
tions, which, if they ever existed, had long since 
been snatched away in the relentless grasp of 
time. Mildred at first behaved to her with great 
civility and amused herself with her foibles, but, 
as the novelty wore off, her attentions became 
rather burdensome, and Charles frequently passed 
the hours of her daily visits in actual discomfcrt, 
dreading that some rudeness on the part of Mildred 
might involve him disagreeably with his friend, 
the captain. Fortunately, Mrs. Horton’s feelings 
were rather obtuse, and being gratified by Mil- 
dred’s reception of her first advances, she did not 
readily perceive that a change had taken place in 
her feelings towards her. 

‘* How horrid it is to have Mrs. Horton coming 
in upon us, as she does, at all times and seasons,”’ 
said Mildred one day to her husband. ‘‘ Indeed, 
Charles, I do not think I can bear it any longer. 
Our domestic happiness is really ruined by her 
intrusions.”’ 

‘*T trust our happiness is laid on a foundation 
rather too deep to be disturbed by her,’’ said the 
young husband, smiling. 

‘* Nay, I did not exactly mean that,’’ said Mil- 
dred; ‘‘ but you must confess it is very disagree- 
able.”’ 

‘But Ido not see how it is to be avoided,” 
said Charles; ‘‘as long as Captain Horton and 
myself are stationed here our wives must neces- 
sarily associate.’’ 
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‘* Then I wish with all my heart we would be 
ordered somewhere else—to West Point, for in- 
stance—where there are so many officers’ wives, 
who form such a delightful society, to say nothing 
of the strangers that are constantly coming—so 
different from this stupid place.”’ 

‘* Dear Mildred, how your ideas have changed. 
But a few months ago you thought yourself for- 
tunate in being here, and the society excellent. 
The people are the same, and the only change in 
the place is, that the beauty of summer has given 
place to the glory of autumn—the very season for 
such lovers of nature as we are. Come, let us 
take a little stroll, and you will soon get rid of 
your vapeurs noirs.”’ 

‘* That is always the way, Charles, my troubles 
are all trifles or vapeurs noirs. You seldom think 
of the great difference between the life I led at 
home and my situation here. Mamma might well 
say I was not fit to be a soldier’s wife,’’ and Mil- 
dred burst into a passion of tears. Almost as she 
spoke, the door opened and Mrs. Horton entered. 
Mildred was sobbing violently, and Charles stand- 
ing by the window, with a most rueful counte- 
nance, which did not brighten at Mrs. H.’s inop- 
portune appearance. ‘This so entirely completed 
his discomfiture, that, not knowing how else to 
relieve his embarrassment, he made a speedy 


exit, leaving his wife alone with the unwelcome } 


guest. 

‘* Well, what creatures men are,’’ said Mrs. 
Horton, as she seated herself, like a consoling 
angel, by Mildred’s side, ‘‘all just alike—the 
honey-moon is scarcely over before they begin to 
show off their airs. But come, my dear, tell me 
all about it; this is not your first quarrel I will bet 
any money, loving as you always seemed.”’ 

‘* We have had no quarrel,’’ sobbed Mildred. 

‘* No quarrel? nonsense, child, don’t tell me 
that; I have been married twice myself, and know 
all about it. Charles standing, looking like a 
thunder-gust, and you crying as if your heart 
would break. No quarrel indeed! Oh, I suppose 
it is only a slight misunderstanding, hey, my 
dear?”’ 

As Mildred could not well confide her troubles 
to the one she considered the author of them, she 


only continued to sob, and said nothing. 

‘* Well, my dear, it is very good in you not to 
complain of your husband; but, as I said before, 
I know all about it, without your saying a word. 
There is not a woman upon earth who can give 
you better advice at such a time than I can; for, 
though I say it myself, I do not think there were | 
ever two men better managed than Mr. B. and { 
Captain Horton—though I had some trouble in } 
breaking them in at first, for they were restive 
enough, I can assure you.’’ 

‘*Indeed, Mrs. Horton, you are quite mis- 
taken’’ 

‘* Hush, not a word, my dear, nota word. As 
I was saying, there is no way to get on with these 
men like showing them from the very first, that 
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you have a pretty good spirit of your own, and 
will have your own way in spite of them. But it 
is a great mistake to think you can gain anything 
by crying—tears always spoil a woman's face, 
but a good high spirit makes her eyes bright and 
her cheeks red, and carries all before it. When 
my husband wants to do anything that I object 
to, I tell him in so many words, I will not; and, if 
he gets angry, I appear very much pleased, and 
talk on to him about all sorts of things, so that I 
cannot hear a word he says, and he is soon obliged 
to stop. Now, if you have taken anything into 
your head that your husband does not like, don’t 
for your life give it up—stick to it, and when his 
passion is once over, he will not think the worse 
of you for having so much spirit. Half the wo- 
men in the world are miserable slaves, and that 
is the reason all the men are such tyrants.”’ 

‘* My husband is no tyrant,’’ said Mildred, in- 
dignantly. ‘‘ Mrs. Horton, you have wasted a 
great deal of unnecessary advice on me. I was 
only a little homesick, and was foolish enough to 
worry Charles about it. He shall not be blamed 
for my faults.’’ 

‘*Ts that all?’’ said Mrs. Horton, quite disap- 
pointed. ‘‘ Well, I do not wonder at it, moping 
as you and your husband are from morning till 
night. Why, if I did not drop in upon you now 
and then, and cheer you up a little, you would 
hardly see a living creature except these young 
officers, who are as silly a set as I know of any 
where. You must come oftener over to my house, 
and I will get some gay people about me, and 
soon brighten you up.’’ 

‘Indeed, Mrs. Horton, you must excuse us, 
neither Charles nor I care for company now. We 
are happier by ourselves.”’ 

‘* Yes, that is just the way to get tired of each 
other; but I will do all I can to prevent it, I can 
assure you.’’ So saying, Mrs. Horton bustled off, 
and Mildred soon after saw her driving towards 
the town, where she spent the rest of the morn- 
ing in visiting, telling some half dozen of her 
friends, in strict confidence, ‘‘how much she 
pitied that poor little Mrs. Anstruther, who was 
dreadfully homesick, and she feared,’’ with a 
mysterious shake of the head, ‘‘ far from happy.”’ 

But the society of Mrs. Horton was only one of 
the many trifling annoyances which Mildred’s 
distempered imagination magnified into serious 
grievances. The many happy hours that she and 
her husband would otherwise have passed toge- 
ther, were too often embittered by her vain re- 
pinings after accustomed luxuries, of which, when 
she was in their full enjoyment, she thought as 
little as of the numberless comforts that still sur- 
rounded her; and though she loved her husband 
ardently and would have laid down her life for his 
sake, she could not, even for him, renounce the 
darling habit of her soul. Fortunately for himself, 
Charles possessed one of those blessed tempers 
which seem to bid defiance to every ill, and was 
anxious only to pluck the roses that strew the 
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pathway of this life, while his wife was ever ready 
to weave together their tiny thorns, otherwise so 
harmless, into a wreath of torment for herself. 
Social in his own tastes, it did not by any means 
meet Charles's approbation, that his wife should 
withdraw herself from the society of the neigh- 
bouring town, in which he had, previous to his 
marriage, spent many happy hours, and formed 
friendships in which he was now anxious she 
should participate. But the young matron in this 
country seldom meets with the same attention in 
society that the unfettered belle usually attracts, 
and this common fate seemed to Mildred a pecu- 
liar slight in her owninstance. The cloud of dis- 
pleasure that would on such occasions darken her 
brow and disfigure her otherwise fair face, was a 
source of mortification to her husband, and con- 
firmed the impression received from Mrs. Horton 
and circulated by other gossips, that she was very 
unhappy. 

One morning, after a gay party of the preceding 
night had occasioned an acute attack of her men- 
tal malady, Mildred and her husband, in taking 
their usual walk had wandered some distance 
from the garrison. It was one of those lovely days 
late in October, when nature seems to have as- 
sumed her gala dress. Every tree in the forest 
that clothed the neighbouring mountains, was 
rich in its own peculiar hue, while the soft haze 
so common in that glorious month, mellowed the 
gaudy colours into softness. To some there is a 
melancholy in autumn, for it seems to speak of 
death. If so, it is of death in its most holy form, 
the transition from glory to glory, and such con- 
templation should rejoice, not sadden the soul. 
But the changes of autumn, creeping gradually 
upon the sides of mountains whose fixed but un- 
dulating outline gives the impress of eternal re- 
pose, beautifully contrasts the transitory with the 
permanent, and, if we listen to its teachings, we 
are the happier for it. For, even the everlasting 
hills shall perish, but the soul that looks upon 
them in their beauty shall endure—even for ever 
and ever. 

The young soldier and his wife pursued their 
way in silence; he, filled with the sweet influences 
of the scene around him, communing with his 
heart in gladness, while she, occupied with her 
own thoughts, had no eye for its varied charms, 
for 


“ The rill is tuneless to his ear, who feels 
No harmony within; the south wind steals 
As silent as unseen among the leaves. 
Who has no inward beauty none perceives, 
Though all around is beautiful.” 


An exclamation from Charles at length arrested 
Mildred’s attention. ‘They had been ascending a 
gentle eminence which had hitherto obstructed 
their further view, and their path had just opened 
upon a landscape of such loveliness that Mildred 
forgot her fancied woes as she gazed upon it. At 
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the foot of the hill ran a stream, foaming among 
the rocks, and the eye followed its silver thread, 
as it hastened onward, till it was lost in a gap 
of the mountains. The banks were beautifully 
diversified with woods and meadows, and a pic- 
turesque bridge spanned the rapid current, leading 
to a group of houses on its further side, apparently 
the dwellings of the humble operatives of a manu- 
factory not far distant. Beyond, rose the moun- 
tain in its majesty, forming with the intermediate 
valley a picture worthy of an artist’s pencil. Mil- 
dred and her husband crossed the bridge, that 
they might enjoy the prospect from the opposite 
side, when she, complaining of fatigue, Charles 
proposed her stopping to rest at a small cottage, 
the neatness of which had attracted their attention. 
As they approached, a pale face from the window 
smiled a welcome upon them, which, when they 
reached the door, was echoed by a voice within. 
On entering, they found that the sole occupant 
of the humble apartment was a young woman, 
apparently an invalid, for she was reclining ona 
bed near the window, so propped up that she 
could command the prospect from it, and had 
thus been made aware of their approach. By her 
side was a small deal table, on which were placed 
her working implements and a few books, and in 
her hand was a garment with which her emaciated 
fingers had evidently been busied until the mo- 
ment of their entrance. 

‘*T fear we have intruded on you,”’ said Mil- 
dred, who was much struck with the expression 
of patient suffering in the face before her, ‘‘ but I 
am very tired, and your pretty cottage looked so 
inviting.’’ 

‘*Tt is indeed a pretty place, and you are most 
welcome to it,’’ said the invalid. ‘‘ Come in, sir, 
and get a chair for yourself and the lady. I wish 
mother was at home, for I am a poor cripple, and 
cannot stir about to get anything for you.”’ 

‘* We want nothing but a little rest,’’ said Mil- 
dred, seating herself by the bedside; ‘‘ but I am 
sorry to hear you say you are unable to rise. How 
long have you been confined to your bed?”’ 

‘* Three years,’’ answered the girl. 

‘*Three years!’’ said Mildred; ‘‘and do you 
suffer pain?”’ 

‘* Sometimes I do, a great deal; but at others I 
am quite easy, and am as able to sew as ever I 
was. It comes on in spells like, in my back and 
through my limbs, and then goes clean off again, 
which is a great deal better, you know, than if I 
had it all the time.’’ 

‘*An affection of the spine, probably,’’ said 
Charles to his wife. ‘‘ But have you no medical 
advice, my good girl, and have you no hope of 
being better soon?”’ 

‘* Not in this world,’’ said the girl. ‘‘ If any- 
thing could have made me well, I am sure Dr. L. 
would have tried it. He has done everything for 
me that he could think of, but is now letting me 
alone, except giving me some powders to take. 
It is so nice to be without blisters and setons, and 
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all those things that gave mother such a world of | 


troubie.”’ 

‘* And you so much pain,’’ added Mildred. 

‘* Oh, I am used to that,’’ said she, ‘‘ but it 
was hard for mother, who works so hard at 
the factory yonder, to have all that to attend to 
beside. Now I hardly give her any trouble.’’ 

‘* And are you left alone here all day, while 
your mother is out at work?’’ asked Charles. 

‘* Not all day, sir, for mother always comes 
home to dinner, and she sometimes gets done 
work early, and can be with me in the afternoon. 
And some of the ladies from come to see 
me now and then, and give me sewing to do, and 
sometimes bring me nice little things to tempt me 
to eat, for my appetite is but poor. And Mr. 
Grant, the clergyman, you know, sir, he comes 
to see me often. Oh, I have a great many kind 
friends, and want for nothing.’’ 

** But, if you have any of these spasms of pain 
when alone, what do you do then?”’ asked Charles. 

The girl smiled, as she answered, ‘‘ Oh, they 
do not last so very long now, and then go off of 
themselves. I am used to them, and am never 
frightened when they come on me. The worst of it 
is that I feel so weak when they first go over, that 
I cannot get on with my sewing as I want to, or 
even hold my Bible or Prayer-Book, though it is a 
very small one, you see, sir. Mr. Grant, his own 
self, gave it to me. But then I can think, sir, you 
know.”’ 

‘* And what do you think about?’’ asked Mil- 
dred. 

** Oh dear, ma’am, you know what I ought to 
think about always—but my mind will wander 
sometimes, particularly when I look from the win- 
dow and see all the beautiful woods and hills I 
used to love to be among when I was well—they 
make me long so to be out and about again.”’ 

‘** You surely don’t think it wrong to wish that?’’ 
said Mildred. 

‘* No, not wrong,”’ said the girl, ‘‘ but it makes 
me sad to think of such things, when there are 
others that thinking about makes one happy— 
Oh, so happy!”’ 

‘* Such as what?’’ asked Mildred. 

‘* Ah, you know very well—about Heaven and 
my Saviour, and all he suffered for me. My own 
pains seem very little when I think of that. And 
then I know a great many sweet hymns and 
prayers out of the Prayer-Book, that are so beau- 
tiful, and when I say them to myself, they make 
me feel so—I cannot tell you how. And then my 
chapters that I have learned by heart, I can go 
over all them, you know, when I am too weak to 
hold my Bible.”’ 

‘* My good girl, you are indeed an example to 
us all, in your patience under your sufferings,”’ 
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‘* Why, sir, when one has to suffer, it does no 
good to be impatient. I have learned a great 
deal since I have been lying here. When I was 
well and hearty I was often impatient enough, 
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and discontented too; but when one has pain of 
body to bear, one cannot afford to torment one’s 
self here,’’ she said, laying her hand upon her 
bosom. 

‘* You are a true philosopher I see, and, what 
is better, a good Christian,’’ said Charles. ‘‘Now, 
tell me candidly, can we do anything for you? Is 
there anything you want.”’ 

‘* Nothing, sir, nothing, indeed. But you can- 
not have rested yet. Do stay till mother comes 
in, she will be so glad to see you.”’ 

But it was time for her visitors to be on their 
homeward route, and after some further conver- 
sation, and a promise from Mildred that she would 
again visit her and bring her some sewing, they 
departed. 

Charles saw that Mildred was much affected 
by the piety and submission of this poor afflicted 
girl, and he wisely refrained (and I would recom- 
mend all husbands and parents to imitate his ex- 
ample) from drawing a pointed moral from what 
they had witnessed, but left the scene to make its 
own impression on her mind. And it was not 
without its influence, for as poor Mary Smith had 
many friends in , Mildred’s interest in her was 
a bond of union with them; and in her frequent 
visits to the sufferer’s bedside the contrast of the 
calm contentment of her mind with the restless 
cravings of her own, often led her to suspect that, 
though poor and suffering, Mary might be in real- 
ity happier than herself. 

Mrs. Horton would sometimes accompany Mil- 
dred on these errands of kindness, occasionally 
dropping her at the cottage, in the course of her 
morning’s drive, and sometimes entering it with 
her, to instruct the invalid in the proper method 
of treating her complaints. Charles still insisted 
that his wife should continue to associate as usual 
with this lady, and she had not yet profited suffi- 
ciently by Mrs. Horton’s lessons on conjugal duty 
openly to resist his wishes. Mrs. Horton was not 
at all satisfied with Dr. L.’s skill in diseases of 
the spine, and thought it her duty to attempt his 
enlightenment on the subject. Failing to induce 
him to adopt her views, she was incessantly tor- 
menting the poor girl, (from pure kindness, of 
course,) either to affront the good man, who had 
attended her so many years without fee or reward, 
by employing another more docile physician, or 
by attempting Mrs. Horton’s nostrums contrary 
to his advice. 

‘* These poor folks are so hard to manage,”’ she 
said one day to Mildred, as they were driving home 
after a visit to poor Mary, ‘‘it is vain to expect 
either gratitude or even common consideration 
from them. Think of her positively refusing to 
try that simple remedy of having needles run into 
her back. Nothing easier in the world, and no- 
thing more efficacious. Captain Horton had a 
violent pain in his back and limbs last winter, and 
though Dr. King said it was only rheumatism, I 
> knew better, and was perfectly convinced it was 
> an affection of the spine, and used to tell him every 
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day, that unless he took my advice, he would be 
a cripple for life. Well, after great difficulty, 
both with him and the doctor, I persuaded them 
to try putting needles into him, and in less than 
three weeks he was perfectly cured. If that had 
failed, I should have insisted on galvanism, which 
has a wonderful effect.’’ 

‘*Dr. L. has, you know, tried it with Mary, 
but without success. It occasioned her great suf- 
fering, too.”’ 

‘* What of that, my dear, if it is certain to cure? 
Depend upon it, he did not try it long enough, or 
did not manage the wires properly—the blisters, 
too, might have been in the wrong place. And 
he is so obstinate, even though I told him, that if 
he would try it again, I would come over myself 
and see that all was right, he refused, and said he 
knew it would do her no good. How could he 
know any such thing? But these men are so dis- 
gustingly conceited. If there is anything I abhor 
in a man, it is conceit.”’ 

‘‘It is not particularly attractive in women 
either,’’ said Mildred. 

‘Tam glad you think so, my dear, and shall 
take the liberty of recalling that observation to 
you some of these days. You think yourself very 
wise on some subjects—the management of hus- 
bands for instance; but time will show—time will 
show.”’ 

‘IT do not attempt to manage my husband, 
Mrs. Horton, and have often told you so.”’ 

‘* Well, my dear, if you will have it so, so it 
must be; but depend upon it, you have gone upon 
the wrong tack, or you would not look so misera- 
ble as you do half the time.’’ 

‘*Ts it not enough to make me miserable when 
I think of my dear family and friends, whom I 
have not seen for so many months. And then the 
change, the utter change in all my outward cir- 
cumstances,’’ said Mildred, her eyes filling with 
tears. 

‘* Why did you marry a soldier, then, if you 
thought so much of the pomps and vanities? You 
have seen the brightest part of your married life, 
if those things fret you here. Wait till you are 
sent to Florida, or some other frontier post, then 
you might be excused for grumbling.”’ 

‘* But there are some places that would be much 
more agreeable to me than this, on many ac- 
counts, and I often wish we were ordered else- 
where.”’ 

** Well, all I can say is, that you don’t know 
when you are well off, and would wager ten to 
one that you will not have left here a month be- 
fore you wish yourself back again. As to your 
home-sickness, you say you are to spend two 
months with your family when the winter sets in, 
so that is not worth thinking about.”’ 

But Mildred thought it was worth thinking 
about, and Mrs. Horton’s homely consolations 
and practical though coarse philosophy, only ren- 
dered her society more thoroughly distasteful to 
our heroine. ‘‘ She had no refinement,”’ she said, 
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‘*no sensibility,’ and here her husband entirely 
agreed with her. Nay, she was certain her heart 
was bad, and was really vexed with Charles when 
he demurred at that proposition, and when he only 
laughed at Mrs. Horton’s repeated lessons as to 
the proper management of men in general, and 
himself in particular. His influence and that of 
her own good breeding enabled her, however, to 
control the impatience that would sometimes in- 
wardly torment her in their unavoidable inter- 
course during the short period that was to elapse 
before her intended visit to her family. It was 
not until a day or two before that fixed for her 
departure that a circumstance occurred which 
converted Mrs. Horton from an avowed friend into 
a bitter enemy. 

It was a damp and disagreeable morning in 
December, when Mrs. Horton proposed taking 
Mildred over in her carriage to bid farewell to her 
protegée, Mary Smith. Mildred gladly accepted 
the offer, for the walking was bad, owing to the 
melting of a recent snow. When they arrived at 
the cottage, they found the poor girl in one of her 
fearful paroxysms of pain, such a one as they had 
never before witnessed: though Mary told them 
it was not unusual, and if she was let alone it 
would soon pass over. But to let any one alone 
when she might be bustling, was no part of Mrs. 
Horton’s system, and she kept adding to the tor- 
ment she could not alleviate, by insisting upon 
successively applying outward remedies, each of 
which her consummate experience pronounced 
infallible. Mary was not in a condition to resist, 
but Mildred, after in vain endeavouring to protect 
the sufferer and to suppress her own feelings, at 
last gave way to them, and said something so 
cuttingly true, that Mrs. Horton actually flamed 
with rage, and after abusing her in no measured 
terms, she jumped into her carriage, vowing re- 
venge against Mildred, and leaving her to get 
home as she could. A more gentle spirit than 
ever animated Mildred’s bosom would have been 
roused by such an outrage as this, and she was 
excessively angry. As soon as Mary’s pain had 
subsided, and her mother had joined her, Mildred 
prepared to make the best of her way home. 
Poor Mary was too much exhausted to speak a 
farewell—she could only press Mildred’s hand, 
and, looking upward, invoke a silent blessing on 
her, as she took her departure. The roads were 
dreadful, and our heroine, who had borrowed a 
pair of Mrs. Smith’s coarse shoes (a world too 
wide for her small feet) to wear over her thin 
French slippers, was obliged to spend half her 
time in drawing them from the muddy bed in 
which they seemed determined to repose, while 
she, ever and anon, would sink ankle deep into 
the mire. Wearied, dirty, exhausted and angry, 
she at length reached home, and finding her 
husband quietly lolling in a comfortable chair by 
the fire, enjoying a book, the contrast between 
his ease and her own discomfort so affected her, 
that she threw herself on the sofa and cried bit- 
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terly. Charles, really frightened at the condition } in all its loveliness, with its mountains, its streams, 
in which he saw her, hung over her in great anxi- } its woods, she could almost have exclaimed with 
ety, and entreated her, for Heaven's sake to tell our common mother, ‘‘ Must I then leave thee, 
him what was the matter. All that he could get { Paradise.’’ She had longed for a change, now it 
in reply was, ‘‘ take me from this dreadful place, had come, and brought with it a conviction of the 
or you will be the death of me,’’ followed by fresh } worth of the blessings of which she was to be de- 


bursts of grief, and a repulse of his attempts at : prived. All the happy hours she had enjoyed in 
comfort. After some time she so far recovered ; the first halcyon days of her married life, seemed 
her composure as to communicate the history of ; to rise up and reproach her for allowing the sun- 
her disasters to her alarmed husband, whose ~ shine of her existence to be darkened by that 


fears had so far gone beyond the truth, that he ‘* shadow of herself,’’? which had so often inter- 
was, as he said, ‘‘ greatly relieved to find it was } cepted it. Even Mrs. Horton (though to her re- 
nothing worse.”’ venge Mildred persisted in ascribing their change 

** Nothing worse, Charles!’’ said Mildred, re- ; of prospects) seemed to lose half her coarseness 
newing her tears. ‘‘ What could be worse? Have when contrasted with the rude and uncultivated 


I not been insulted, abused, and my life almost : inhabitants of the region to which she was banish- 
endangered, all by that wicked woman that you ; ed. Mr.and Mrs. Sanford would fain have spared 


would make me associate with, and then to see their child the trials they saw too plainly were 
you so unmoved by my troubles—you that are before her, by inducing her to remain with them; 
the cause of them all. Oh, wretched woman that but the idea of so long a separation from her hus- 
I am—what will become of me, when my own ? band was dreadful to Mildred, who would not 
husband has ceased to care for me.”’ listen to it for a moment, and at once began to 
In vain Charles protested that he had never make the needful preparations for the journey. 
loved her better; in vain he told her that he was We cannot follow them on their route, nor nar- 
excessively angry with Mrs. Horton, and would rate half the inconveniences to which our fastidi- 
never ask her to associate with her again; in vain } ous heroine was exposed while she traversed our 
he said that the expression so offensive to her had } great western valley. It is enough to say that she 
been called forth by his fears that she had met made the most of all of them, and had not her 
with some real misfortune. Nothing that he could husband been a man endowed with uncommon 
urge made any impression, and she spent the rest | forbearance and a most affectionate temper, he 
of the day in bed, bemoaning her hard fate, and would many times have wished she had not been 
determined to be miserable. After having admi- quite so devoted to him and stayed quietly at 
nistered a plentiful supply of warm lemonade and home. They reached their destination without 
applied hot bricks to her feet, to prevent her tak- accident, and had Mildred’s sense of her own in- 
ing cold from exposure, Charles left his disconso- nate importance allowed her to see as others did, 
late partner, and was pacing the piazza in some } she would have admired and wondered at the 
agitation, when he was joined by Capt. Horton, ; spirit of self-sacrifice exhibited by Charles. The 


feeling that seemed ever uppermost in his mind 


who in the kindest manner took him by the hand, 
was a sense of the privations her affection for him 


and told him with what deep regret he had heard 


of the morning’s adventure. ) had entailed upon her; he felt that she had for- 
‘* You know, Charles,”’ he said, ‘‘ the regard I } saken father, mother, kindred and wealth for his 
have both for you and your wife. Mine forgot } sake; that he was indeed the world to her, and it 
herself unpardonably; but, though she has apretty ;} must be his part not to betray her trust. Would 
stout spirit of her own, I am sure she will be sorry ; that such a spirit was more common among men 
for what has passed when she is cool. Now she —would also that we did not so often see it exhi- 
is outrageous and nothing can be done with her. bited, where it does exist, towards wives who so 
I will do what I can to bring her to reason, but if } little prize its worth. 
I cannot, the quarrels of our wives must not inter- Several of the officers had their wives with 
rupt our good fellowship, hey Charles?’’ them at the fort, so that Mildred’s wish for a 
Charles made a suitable reply, and did not con- larger society in the same garrison with herself 
ceal his displeasure at Mrs. Horton’s conduct, but was now gratified. But the Captain's wife had a 
at the same time said, that, as his wife was to be large family of children, and these, in the absence 
some time away, he hoped both ladies might be of efficient aid from domestics, completely ab- 
disposed to forgive and forget when she returned. sorbed all her time and thoughts. Lieut. A.’s 
But, alas! the return spoken of so confidently wife Mildred soon found was both ignorant and 


never took place. Mildred had spent three happy ° foolish; and her one child as entirely occupied her 
months with her family, and was preparing with $ as Mrs. B.’s six did their happy mother. The 


some reluctance to accompany her husband home, doctor’s wife was childless, but she was a strict 
when he received orders to repair to one of our Methodist, would talk on religious subjects, and 
western forts, on the very outposts of civilization. Mildred thought was anxious to convert her. As 
Here was indeed a trial, and here a rebuke to the she was determined she should not, she gave her 
selfish discontent she had indulged while in her as little of her company as was possible. 

late comfortable home, and as it rose before her Still untaught by experience, whose salutary 
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lessons she had so repeatedly disregarded, our 
heroine would persist in taking the most gloomy 
view of her position. True, she was widely sepa- 
rated from most of her dearest friends, and ex- 
posed to trials and privations for which her early $ 
habits of self-indulgence had peculiarly unfitted 
her. True, that she was surrounded by those 
most uncongenial to her; but had she not health, 
that first of earthly blessings, an eye to see and a 
soul to feel the beauties of external nature; a mind 
of quick intelligence, and books, those mute but 
dear companions, to aid in its further develop- 
ment? Above all, had she not a husband whom 
she sincerely loved, who lived but for her, and to 
promote her happiness, and should not these 
blessings be received in humble thankfulness, 
though others may be denied? ‘‘ Put thy deserts 
down at nothing,’’ says a wise man, ‘‘it is only 
in renunciation that the true life can begin.’’ 
Alas! how many of us live and die in the false— 
falsehood too created by our own self-conceited 
vanity. 

Mildred had been about half a year at ort —— 
when she was attacked by a long and tedious ill- 
ness. For many weeks she languished, requiring 
the utmost care and watchfulness, and she had 
hardly recovered when her husband, worn out 
with fatigue in nursing her, was attacked by the 
same disease, and with a violence that from the 
first seemed to baffle every effort to arrest its pro- 
gress. Weak as she was from recent illness, now 
crushed by despair, now buoyed up by fallacious 
hopes, Mildred would have been entirely unable 
to support the weight of anxiety that rested upon 
her, had it not been for the efficient aid of the 
physician's wife—the shunned and undervalued 
Methodist. Forgetting the coldness that repulsed 
her first advances, her kindness was no sooner 
needed than it was promptly bestowed, and during 
the whole of Mildred’s illness she had been unre- 
mitting in her endeavours to serve her. From 
the moment of her marriage, Mildred had depend- 
ed upon her husband for everything, and his sup- 
port had never failed her. Now the reed on which 
she had leaned was itself bowed to the ground, 
and, helpless and distracted under the stroke, the 
husband she loved would often have needed many 
of those thousand cares that the gentle hand of 
woman alone can yield, had not the meek Chris- 
tian, Mrs. R., been ever watchful over him. She 
would strive to alleviate his paroxysms of pain, 
and as the strong convulsions of agony would 
rend his frame almost to dissolution, and his wife, 
unused to self-control, would only add to the hor- 
rors of the scene by her heart-rending moans, 
this tender woman would wipe the cold dews 
from his brows and point him to the hope that 
triumphs over pain and death. Two weeks of 
fearfal suffering closed the scene, and the young 
soldier, after exhibiting a fortitude under them 
that was truly Christian, calmly resigned his spirit 
to Him who gave it—leaving his stricken wife 
without comfort. She was at first stunned by the 
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blow, for though she had been from the first 
aware of his danger, the event found her totally 
unprepared to meet it, and it seemed to her as if 
he had been snatched from her without any warn- 
ing. She remained for weeks in a state border- 
ing on distraction, now apparently calm or stupi- 
fied, and again yielding to frantic bursts of grief. 
Sometimes she would reject every source of con- 
solation that the piety of Mrs. R. could suggest, 
and afterwards with tears of anguish implore her 
for comfort and help to bear what she felt was 
beyond endurance. Woe unto those who have 
rejected the teachings of Religion,when she would 
win them to her in the calm hours of happiness— 
they wonder she comes not at their bidding when 
the jovs of earth have perished in their grasp and 
horrors of great darkness brood upon their spirit. 
But, even then, the cry of despair is oftentimes 
responded to, and her still small voice is heard 
above the whirlpool of passionate grief. It was 
long before this blessing was vouchsafed to the 
afflicted Mildred, but the unwearying efforts of 
her new friend at length awoke her to a conscious- 
ness of the sinfulness of her rebellion against 
Him under whose hand she was so fearfully chas- 
tised. All her past life, all her wicked murmur- 
ings under trifling inconveniences, seemed to rise 
like a spectre before her, and she would weep in 
agony to think that she had never known how 
great was her happiness until it had been taken 
from her. Her father had been written to as soon 
as Charles's symptoms had led them to expect a 
fatal termination, but it was not until he had been 
long dead that he was able to reach his afflicted 
child. Oh, with what gratitude did Mildred once 
more hear his beloved voice, and how fervently 
did she thank Heaven that, though the idol of her 
affections had been removed, there were still left 
those who loved her and would cherish her through 
the rest of her weary pilgrimage. Mr. Sanford 
lost no time in conveying his widowed daughter 
to her mother, in whose bosom he felt was her 
safest earthly refuge. It was a trial to her to bid 
farewell to the kind friend to whom she owed so 
deep a debt; and, oh! how great the anguish of 
tearing herself from the last resting place of her 
husband, where she could say with the sorrowing 
Thekla— 


“ There, there is all that still remains of him, 
That single spot is the whole world to me.” 


On their journey, they often were obliged to 
stop at the same hotels, and she was sometimes 
put into the same rooms that she had occupied 
when she passed through with Charles, and con- 
science was not silent when amid her grief she 
recalled the various occasions on which she had 
needlessly pained the noble heart that was now so 
cold. How vain were now her regrets, and how 
fervent her vows that, if she lived through her 
present sorrow, she would never repine at any 
outward ills, but ‘‘ run with patience the race that 
was set before her.’’ 
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Three years have passed since Mildred returned 
a widow to her father’s house;—three years, in 
which she has been gradually ripening in every 
Christian grace, for she has remembered the vows 
she made in the days of her bitterest sorrow. 
She still remains a widow indeed, but though her 
warmest affections are buried with him she loved 
so well, she has many that cluster round her 
family and friends with a devotion which before 
her affliction she was incapable of bestowing—a 


pure, disinterested love, forgetful of itself, and 
only aiming to promote the happiness of its ob- 
jects. She has had to suffer much from ill health, 
her. constitution having received a severe shock 
from which it has not yet entirely recovered; but 
no murmur escapes her, and when her young sis- 
ters show any symptoms of the mental malady 
that poisoned all her early happiness, she recalls 
to them her own story, and bids them remember 
the punishment of discontent. 
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THE DYING GIRL. 


BY MRS. JOHN K. LASKEY 


Tas steps of Summer were upon the earth, 
And there was a fair garden which she kept 
For her retreat upon a woodland hill: 
A lovely girl lay on the couch of death, 
Who, like a form that walks the world above, 
Had made that garden of fair flowers and birds 
A home she worshipped. 

Now the skies were bright, 
And nature, like a mother who doth love 
Her only child with holy tenderness, 
Put forth her power to make the world look lovely, 
That the pale form so soon to pass away 
To summer climes which never know a change, 
Should die when heaven and earth were fair and bright.— 
The evening sunbeams fell with softened light 
Through the deep foliage of luxurious vines 
Which o’er the casement of her window clung. 
A cool breeze fanned her pale and burning cheek, 
And gently moved the light curls on her brow ; 
And as it wandered o’er the blooming flowers, 
It seemed the spirit which pervades their world, 
And sighed as though it mourned the dying girl, 
And called the heart that fain would seek but God, 
Back to the thousand lovely things of earth. 
And may we with instinctive love of life 
In its bright morn and with its tender chords 
Unbroken, firmly bid the world adieu 
And pass into the grave. And so did she, 
The gentle, dying one ——But once again 
Came the deep yearning of the soul for life,— 
The gladness nature has, the heavenly joy, 
Shed like the light through all her wondrous works; 
Then as a lone and weary voyager, 
With an impassioned eye she looked again 
On the bright world of sunshine and of flowers, 
And thus she poured her soul’s last, loved farewell :— 


Farewell to thee, bright earth, 
Thou art all lovely in thy rich array ! 

My ear drinks in sweet sounds of joyous mirth, 
Nature’s own music,—yet I must away; 
Death, death! thou call'st me hence, yet, yet delay! 


To die, alas, to die! 
To say farewell to all my heart holds dear; 
To pass from earth while yet the summer sky 


Resounds with gladsome voices, sweet and clear,— 
Oh! would I might yet longer tarry here ! 


And must I now depart, 
Ere summer’s fragile flowers shall cease to bloom ? 
This youthful form and this warm-breathing heart 
So soon be gathered to the cold, dark tomb 7— 
Is there no power that may revoke the doom ? 


Shall T no more behold 
The sparkling waters of the mountain rill ? 

Nor when the spring-time bids the leaves unfold, 
With buoyant step trace forest, glade, and hill? 
It may not be!—Be still, my heart, be still! 


But, oh! there are fond hearts, 

Whose love has been my soul’s deep fount of bliss !— 
Father in heaven, my reason half departs !— 

Oh! shall the spoiler sever love like this 7— 

Must thy frail child the rod that chastens, kiss? 


Why does my spirit cling 
Thus wildly, fondly, fearfully to life 1— 

Oh! why should death’s dark. warning summons wring 
My svul with anguish ?—Fearful is the strife, 
Like the deep sea, where storms are rude and rife! 


Yet I would fain resign 
My spirit, Father, to Thy heavenly will! 
Tuov, only THov! with voice of love divine, 
The dreadful tempest in my mind can’st still! 
Oh! bid sweet peace my troubled bosom fill! 


Ves, yes! I will submit!— 
Forgive the spirit that has dared rebel ! 

And, holy Father, if Tov thinkest fit, 
Take me from earth, for Tuovu dost all things well !— 
With Tues, henceforth, I would for ever dweil! 


Thus she poured out in song her fervent soul, 

Then slowly waved her hand—her friends drew near. 
She kissed them with an angel's love; and then, 
Calmly and sweetly looking up to heaven, 

As though she saw some waiting spirit near, 

Spoke softly, “ Yes, I’m ready now !”’—and died. 
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LETTER FROM THE ASTOR, 


TO A GENTLEMAN SHEPHERD IN THE COUNTRY. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


Wuen I am out of temper, my dear Pastor Fido, { companiment to the quiet and lovely lap of nature 


you are sure to hear from me, for I can only be 
tranquillized by remembering the trysting places 
of the handmaidens of Peace—the sheep-walks 
and pastures where your flocks browse, and where, 
first and only, those damsels of content vouchsafed 
to minister to me. Consider me, therefore, as 
mentally sitting on that ‘‘old gray stone’’ where 
we have gossipped away many a noteless hour, 
and discoursing to you of what has befallen me 
since we parted—trifles, of course, but the sands 
of my life are trifles, mainly. 

For a week after I left you, I was the baggage- 
slave, (orientally speaking) which all men are who 
travel in this land, more free than easy. With 
nine articles of baggage, three hand-baskets, a 
baby, a greyhound, and two ladies, and the shawls, 
fans and umbrellas hereunto appertaining, I made 
my vexed way to Massachusetts; and never drift 
logs in a freshet, never sands in an eddy, never 
bank-bills in my pocket and yours, were more 
difficult to be kept together. With the loss of but 
one portmanteau, however, one shawl and a baby’s 
blanket, we reached the station of Chatham; and 
here I found time to breathe, for while disengag- 
ing the brass tickets from my sundry et-ceteras, 
the Stockbridge train went off and left us, and the 
twelve mortal hours we passed upon that portico 
in the desert, were the calm after the whirlwind. 


Truly there are few great matters more abomina- { the approving nod of Sardanapalus. 


bly mismanaged than the railroad depots at Al- 
bany and thence westward. But who shall put a 
hook in the nose of this great Leviathan? 

Lovely is Stockbridge, as Carlysle would phrase 
it; and, indeed, there is no lack of delicious sce- 
nery in the country this side the Hudson. Van 
Rensellaer’s princely residence, opposite Albany, 
is the centre of a twenty-mile circle of as beauti- 
ful a country as the sun shines upon, and the ter- 
race of the Housatonic, on which Stockbridge 
stands, is a gem set in landscape, to which you 
can scarce find a parallel. I was enchanted with 
this sweet village, and we could ramble away our 
summers (you and I and two more) in its neigh- 
bourhood of dell and bright water, with the con- 
tent of the Happy Valley. As this is a mortal 
world, however, somewhat modified by the quality 
of pabulum and porridge, perhaps you would like 
to know that the village inn of Stockbridge is as 
worthy of the sojourn of Geoffrey Crayon as the 
Red Horse of Stratford-on-Avon. All praise to 
‘** mine host,’’ Mr. Galpin. 


His house is a fit ac- $ 
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in which it lies. 
I am wary of the gutters of Manhattan during 
the summer solstice—wary at least for the lungs 
of those I love—and leaving my people and pos- 
sessions on the banks of Miss Sedgwick’s river 
’ (hers as the Avon is Shakspeare’s), 1 made my 
’ bachelor way to the city over the highways of iron 
’ and water. I write now from my old quarters in 
the entresol of the Astor. You liked not these 
: low-roofed dormitories. I—sparing of my legs, 
> and patient of the whitewash on my hat—prefer 
them to the sky parlours reserved for the perse- 
} cuted company of single gentlemen. I have some- 
; thing else to do than climb two hundred feet to 
> wash my hands before dinner. Here, in this at- 
; tainable half-story, albeit my hat is crushed into a 
cap whenever I rise without uncovering, I can feel 
that I am within reach of mortal succour—audible 
on earth should I see fit to cry aloud in my extre- 
mity. To those who inhabit the upper stories of 
this great caravanserai, a hotel must seem but the 
ground floor of the stars—the Astor a corruption 
of ad astra. ‘‘ Lie low,’’ say I! 
And you would like to know something of my 
diversions in the great city. We were speaking 
The transition is but slight from garret 
to cellar. Florence’s oysters are now presented 
to the palate in a subterranean cloister worthy of 
Two huge 
turtles guard the facilis descensus on the corner 
of Park Place, waving their huge paws perpetu- 
ally with indolent and voluptuous invitation. You 
enter and breathe the ambrosial air of the oyster 
level, and you think the fairies and monks have 
turned fishermen together. On your left extends 
a lengthened aisle of Gothic confessionals, cur- 
tained in blue damask, and carved and gilded like 
the small chapels for princely penitence at Rome— 
the far down extremity set with a huge mirror, 
and doors of many-coloured glass leading to re- 
fectories for ladies. In each confessional hangs a 
framed picture of a saint—(possibly less a saint 
than an ange!)—and between two cushioned seats 
stands a marble table covered with a snowy nap- 
kin, and arranged with the outstanding et-ceteras 
of a feast. Opposite the curtained entrances to 
these chapels of ease, extends a sumptuous struc- 
ture of brass and marble, supporting vases of fra- 
grant mint and dishes of the succulent fruits used 
in the brewing of juleps, and these mentionable 
ingredients mingled in tempting array with bottles 
227 
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of those persecuted liquors not nameable (of late) 
to ears polite. Florence, like all Irishmen, knows 
how things are done in France, and behind the 
Ganymede of the bar (the most courteous and 
smiling of his class, by the way,) stands a picture 
of female beauty worthy of a French Titian—a 
Venus rising from the foam. She smiles on you 
while you pay. And the raw oyster, (not yet un- 
der the dominion of Venus) has its own long gal- 
lery parallel to the Gothic cloister, and here you 
smoke—the goddess not loving tobacco. The 
kitchen, whose mystery I have not yet penetrat- 
ed, is somewhere behind or below, and it is prob- 
ably a little empire of itself; for ‘‘ Florence’s’’ is 
no less a perfect restaurant than the paradise of 
shell-fish, and you may order, in those beauty- 
guarded confessionals, a dinner fit for Apicius. 
Truly, my dear Shepherd, you should leave your 
flocks to their simplicity and once a year come 
and walk among the luxuries. I do not know, 
even in France, better-devised temptations than 
these same of John Florence’s. 

What it portends—the rapid coming to perfec- 
tion of all the pomps and vanities—perhaps the 
prophets can tell. Watson, the tailor, has a ge- 
nius infallible for both coats and trowsers. Stultz 
never would credit it. Warnock and Leary are 
both worthy to make a hat for the god Mercury, 
and do make for all those in Paris and London to 
whom that god of mischief chiefly ministers. 
The bowling alleys at the Masonic Hall are like 
a chamber of Aladdin’s build. And at every cor- 
ner of New York, in glass cases, are seen boots, 
which, a lustrum ago, would have raised, each 
pair, a Pean among the Brummells. Not to dress 
over-well, now, is only attained by a pertinacious 
effort— taking the newsboys for your model. 
They alone are not dandies now. 

Well—shall I tell you ‘‘some more,’ 
children say? 

There is a new feature, as you know, in most 
of our cities. The once gloomy Styx is turned 
into an Elysian suburb. Philadelphia has its ro- 
mantic cemetery, and Boston its: Mount Auburn, 
(the most desirable sojourn about Boston, I think 
it is,) and New York has its Greenwood Ceme- 
tery, and the last I have never visited till yester- 
day. My gay friend Barney was my ghostly con- 
ductor, and I could go willingly to a duller place 
than the Elysian fields under his cheerful convoy. 
But do you not know what a spot of enchantment 
it is—this realm of the dead to which New York 
is the crowded vestibule? Go there, my dear 
Shepherd, while your bearers will bring you back. 

For myself, I love contrast so well that (though 
I would not be hanged) I would willingly be a 
pendulum swung into mid-city at morning and 
into Elysium at night—(Elysium proper, I mean.) 
From the Astor, which is the height of living, to 
this lovely cemetery, which is the very poetry of 
the shadowy valley, would be a daily pilgrimage, 
for one who had time and horses, that I could 
well envy. Oh how beautiful are those dells and 
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acclivities, with the dead strewn over them! How 
shadowy and fragrant are those winding paths— 
how deep and still is the calm water—how sunny 
are the openings hither and thither, as if the sun 
were come to look for his lost minions—for the 
beauty he had warmed so lovingly, for the genius 
whose lamp he had been, for the grace, power and 
intelligence that had ceased to wake with his 
rising. There seems not a bank where you might 
not lie as if in the lap of cherishing friendship— 
held there in protected slumber till the great 
awaking. ‘The whole scenery is inviting, and to 
a weary heart, weary of the world, as many hearts 
are, I should think a visit to these gates out of life 
would go far to make the grave a pathway toa 
land of desire. 

By the way, some Christian—some noble Chris- 
tian, whose name I think was on the stone tablet, 
and I am ashamed to have forgotten it—has erect- 
ed a vault on one of those shadowy and seques- 
tered hill-sides, and consecrated it to the strangers 
who die in the hotels of the city. God bless the 
lofty heart that conceived this sweet charity. The 
portal of the vault looks down upon the serene 
lake overshadowed with foresi-trees, and is per- 
haps the loveliest of these touching localities. Let 
those who send their friends away, part from them 
light-hearted! If they die from home, they will at 
least be put to sleep where love would itself have 
bestowed them. They will at least lie where the 
tender and contemplative will pass by, where na- 
ture is smiling and serene, where sweet thoughts 
hourly go in to them from those who are touched, 
as we were, with the blest humanity of the asy- 
lum. Let the giver of this precious boon be buried 
hard by, when his time shall come, that his name 
may be always read with the eye moistened by 
the contemplation of his charity. 

As if the first step toward this sweet valley of 
the shadow of Death should have the colouring of 
Elysium, the shore of the stream that divides it 
from the great city is brightened with the pret- 
tiest rural town in our country. As a sweet spe- 
cimen of the rus in urbe, Brooklyn is unrivalled. 
And I never knew it till yesterday. Nor do thou- 
sands whe come to New York know of the vici- 
nity of those embowered streets and handsome 
villas, and noble views of bay and island and dis- 
tant city. Why, it is far finer than New Haven 
in its command of scenery, and quite as rural, quite 
as still and retired, and yet both more airy and 
more convenient to the metropolis. In twenty 
minutes from Wall Street or the Astor, part of 
that twenty minutes passed in gliding across the 
picturesque river that divides the two islands, you 
may reach the elegant seclusion of a country 
town, far apparently from noise and turmoil, and 
salubrious as sea-breeze and cleanliness can make 
it. To me it seems, (New York quite out of the 
question,) the most tempting residence this side 
the Susquehannah; and there have I pitched my 
uprooted tent, to the partial contentment of my 
murmuring Penates. 
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Now you in the country like to know some- 
thing of the amusements of the town, theatres and 
other pastime. I am no tragedy-man, and I go 
most to see the Ravels at Niblo’s, precious spe- 
cifics for a disordered spleen, but as George Van- 
denhoff was a new lion, I took a fancy to see how 
he would present Hamlet. He played like the 
gentleman that Hamlet was; probably more like 
Shakspeare’s conception than the same part fused 
into something supergentleman or superhuman in 
the hands of Kean. I enjoyed it as an intellectual 
repast, and came away thinking the player him- 
self a ‘‘ gentleman and scholar.’’ The night after, 
I went again to see Knowles’s new play of the 
‘*Rose of Arragon,’’ Vandenhoff in the part 
of Alasco. And I was a little let down in my 
liking of Mr. Vandenhoff. This delicious play, 
quite as admirable as any of Knowles’s produc- 
tions, if not by much the best, was not even read 
up to its plainest meaning by him. Rather won- 
derful, for he is a man of education, and looks re- 
fined and capable. He is a very handsome man by 
the way; and has a scholar’s head, and promises 
to be an improving actor, to speak moderately. 

By what other turn of the kaleidoscope can 
I show up the city to you? New York is the me- 
tropolis of mutation. Even so steady an annual as 
a talk of the arts in spring, seems this year to have 
failed. All interest in painters by the public, and 
all enthusiasm, it seems to me, in the art itself 
by painters, are among the things passed away. 
Inman is a man who should be ‘‘ kept before 
the people,’’ yet if he were already in the ‘‘ wallet 
at Time’s back,’’ he could not be less present to 
the public eye. Page is really an artist worthy of 
the pictorial age, and Osgood paints a portrait of 
lady-likeness, worthy the attention of those who 
have loves they would not willingly let die, and 
Hite--but I must say a word to you of this 
artist in another sentence. I have seen a mi- 
niature of his doing, lately, worthy of Isabey 
or Sir Newton. He has picked Saunders’s 
brain of some of its magic secrets, and my opinion 
is, now, that if you could persuade (that is to 
say, pay,) Mr. Hite to paint a miniature in his best 
style, of our beautiful Shepherdess, or any other 
lovely woman, you would not wish to cross the 
water to improve upon it. Hite’s address (what 
a misused phrase that is, by the way,) hangs up 
with some fine specimens of his skill, in a glass 
case at the Astor, and he should be known to all 
people capable of a friendship, and wishing to have 
remembrancers of their friends ‘‘ in little.”’ 

In the outer man, the visible epidermis of New 
York, so to speak, I see one or two slight changes. 
The infusion of English officers and travellers into 
the current of Broadway somewhat alters its com- 
plexion. They are at the same time worse-dressed 
and cleaner-looking than the indigenous beaux of 
the pavé. There are, just now, three or four 
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guardsmen at the Astor, crack men of fashion, of 
course, and fresh from their culmination in Bond 
St., and it is curious to see by their exterior, how 
we hurry after the French in our new fashions, 
and how the English follow, but lag in the same 
race of imitation. Formerly St. James St. gave 
law to the world in this matter of mighty import, 
but the French have fairly taker the lead since the 
coming in of D’Orsay’s dynasty, and, as a gene- 
ral rule, New York is two months behind Paris, 
in the adoption of a new cut of coat or hair, and 
London two years! This difference, perhaps, is 
partly attributable to the proud reluctance of John 
Bull to follow even good taste when it originates 
among the frog-eaters, but more, on our side, to 
the rapidity with which a novelty is circulated 
through the still boiling pot of our unsettled 
national character. Let us get an idea fairly into 
the country, and it becomes universal in a twink- 
ling, while it moves heavily in the stiff and cold 
compost of a people who have done seething. And 
this is as true of tariffs and the teterrima causa belli, 
as it is of trinkets and trousers, (no intentional al- 
literation, of course.) 

But I must be thinking of my postscript for the 
Shepherdess. The fashions, (wo for the sad world 
we live in!) are as interesting to the sheep and 
lambs of our frail race, as they are to the parrots 
and birds of paradise. Tell your sweet Pastora 
that Godey’s authority for the fashions is oracular, 
and that the bonnet leaning more to her lips than 
her shoulders is beginning to prevail, (‘‘ my senti- 
ments better expressed’’ by the bonnet!) We shall 
soon come to the degagé hat so captivating in the 
pictures of Greuze, with the rim just playing be- 
fore the eyes, and the small crown set coquettishly 
astride of the organ of benevolence. As to the 
cardinals, or jerkins, or pea-jackets, or capes, or 
short-cloaks, or whatever they are nominated, 
made of silk and pierced with arm-holes, they are 
certainly ‘‘worn’’ with a prodigality which will 
soon bring the fashion to a close. But they are 
terrible shorteners of the figure, and the pocket- 
Venus proportions of the beloved Pastora will not 
admit of their adoption. One colour from the tip 
of her ‘‘ pearl-round ear’’ to her mouse-like feet, 
and one continuation of material, sans flounce, 
must be the sine qua non of her becomingness. 
They wear curls again, long curls, thanks to the 
gods who appreciated Hyperion; and that terribly 
tight and ready-to-be-scalped look is, I hope, for- 
ever passed away from the feminine temples. A 
head like a hair-sofa is my holy horror? 

And so, my dear Shepherd, having ministered 
to your appetite for news to the best of my friendly 
zeal and knowledge, I beg to be commended to 
your snowy flocks and their sweet mistress, and 
my pen bows to the ground in taking leave. 

Adieu, N. P. Witus. 
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GERTRUDE; OR, THE FATAL 


PROPHECY. 


A STORY OF THE END OF THE WORLD. 


BY JOSEPH R. CHANDLER. 


“ Clouds of dark blood shall blot the sun’s broad light, 
Spread round the universe, and shroud the world in night; 


With pale and dreadful ray, the cold moon gleam, 


The dim lone stars diffuse an anguished beam, 


Storms rock the sky, afflicted oceans roar, 


And sanguine billows dye the shuddering shore, 


While round the earth thunders from the Almighty throne 


The voice irrevocable,—it is done.”’ 


Ir was a delightful morning, Sunday the 3d of 
May, 1812. ‘Two young persons were seen walk- 
ing across the fields in the northern part of Phila- 
delphia, in that free interchange of thought, which 
to even a distant observer, denoted something 
more than mere acquaintance existing between 
the parties; especially if, as in the present case, 
they were a young man and a young woman. 

Where the young people were walking, a thou- 
sand flowers were springing up to give redolence 
to the morning, and to add variety to the already 
rich herbage of the field; fence after fence was 
crossed, but they pursued their way northwest- 
wardly towards Broad street, indifferent to the 
obstacles which the enclosures presented to their 
progress, and seeming much more occupied with 
the subject of conversation than with the loveli- 
ness of the scene around them, lying in all the 
luxuriance of early vegetation, bathed in newly 
shed light of a Sabbath sun. The scene has 
changed since that pair formed a part of it. The 
city has increased, and its overteeming population 
has laid out streets, erected houses, and forbidden 
a blade of grass where then only a farm house 
dotted the luxuriance of the outspread meadows; 
and Broad street, which the party soon reached, 
was a dusty road, in its whole length to and across 
the city. The few dwellings erected near its line 
seemed to have been built without regard to street 
regulation, but with reference to those conveni- 
ences which are looked for in farm houses, or 
temporary country residences. 

The pair emerged from the fields near the lane 
that once passed through Green Hill farm, and, 
standing beneath one of those beautiful elms, they 
looked abroad upon the distant city, undisturbed 
by the hum of business, or the senseless clatter of 
dissipated amusements. The morning sun was 
shedding askant his beams, and light columns of 
smoke were here and there struggling up through 
the atmosphere. Between the couple and the city 
lay a broad expanse of fields, whose greenness 
added to the loveliness of the scene, and invited 
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the heart to a contemplation of that Power, whose 
hand had garnished the heavens with its curtain 
of blue, and mottled the verdure of the field with 
the beauties of a host of lowly and lovely flowers. 

‘If we have to return, as you propose,”’ said 
the young woman, ‘‘ by the way of Centre Square, 
we would better move on, or we shall be too late 
for church.’’ 

‘* But before we go let us conclude upon a day,”’ 
said the young man. 

‘* There is no necessity; when you return we 
will appoint the day.’’ 

‘* Let us fix onit now. While I am absent— 
let me feel that there is an appointed time—that 
only so many days can intervene; that, these 
passed, and you will be mine.”’ 

‘*But, consider,’’ said the young woman, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ you may not arrive in season, 
and a postponement is ominous of evil; you know 
what a bad sign it is.’’ 

‘*T do not know much about such signs; but 
we'll fix the day, so that if I arrive at all I must 
arrive before the time; the journey never exceeds 
three weeks. This is the 3d of May, and we will 
say the 4th of June.”’ 

But there was no response. If any one had 
been listening he might have heard something 
like a kiss—‘‘ It is agreed then,’’ said William. 

‘*Why,”’ said the young woman, ‘‘ the whole 
morning you have been making propositions to 
me, and before I could get time to say no, you 
have fallen to kissing by force, and said that that 
meant yes.”’ 

‘* Well,’’ said the youth, ‘‘ we'll make it the 
4th of June, since I do not find that you say no, 
when I have done kissing.”’ 

Gertrude, for the first time, took the proffered 
arm of the young man, and they set forward to- 
wards Centre Square. The heart of the youth 
beat stronger and his footfall was firmer; there 
was an important arrangement made, and he felt 
easier in his mind—happier, be it said. 

And Gertrude trod more lightly, and a swell of 
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pleasure rose towards her throat—as she felt that 
the engagement for a life of happiness was made. 

Blessings upon the pair that unite with a parent’s 
consent, to their own arrangements. But it isa 
cold, worldly bargain that parents drive, and in- 
form their child of its result; prudence may make 
the union comfortable—but it will chill the flower 
of happiness. 

The hour of marriage is thought by some to be 
one of pleasure—and the triumphs of affection— 
and it has its claims to such a consideration—but 
the heart is lightest at the moment when it con- 
quers the obstacles to entire freedom of affection, 
and triumphs in an engagement. ‘There is neither 
timidity nor rashness. Every thought is pure and 
every desire is holy—the rapid gush of blood 
through the veins, is the result of mental pleasure, 
and for once at least the heart owns that it is 
satisfied. 

The name of Centre Square, in those days, was 
one of those misnomers with which the highways 
and pleasure grounds of our city abound. ‘The 
place was a vast circular piece of ground enclosed 
with neat railings, and supplied with a consider- 
able abundance of Corinthian and Lombardy 
poplars. In the middle of this circle stood the 
Centre House, a beautiful edifice, used for the 
elevation of water brought from the Schuylkill in 
a subterranean aqueduct, to a height sufficient to 
supply the city. 

Half way between the eastern front of the centre 
house and the entrance to the square, was a small 
circular enclosure, in the centre of which stood 
one of Rush's finely carved female figures, hold- 
ing over her shoulders a bird, from whose mouth 
issued a stream of water, while around the image 
were little jets—whose gushing streams purified 
the air, and by their gentle murmurs gave a 
dreamy influence to the scene. It was one of 
much resort, and thousands flocked there as they 
now do to the Washington and Franklin Squares. 
There was held in those days the sports of chil- 
dren, and there the high orgies of the Fourth of 
July were celebrated. 

Gertrude and William had nearly reached 
Centre Square, when they discovered that there 
was an unusual crowd assembled. 

‘*Let us turn aside,’’ said she, ‘‘ there seems 
to be something like a riot in the square.’”’ 

They paused, and the sounds of sacred music 
reached their ear. ‘‘i‘here is preaching,’’ said 
William, ‘‘ or worship at least, let us see who and 
what are there.’’ 

The couple entered the square by the ‘‘ turn- 
style’’ at the north side, and found a vast collec- 
tion of persons, between the centre house and the 
little fountain already mentioned; and as they 
reached the outer edge of the crowd, the last 
words of the hymn had been sung, and all eyes 
turned at once towards the building, as if ex- 
pectant of the appearance of some distinguished 
person. 

In a few minutes, a man of gigantic proportions 
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rose slowly from the crowd, and took his stand 
upon the upper step of the centre house; his posi- 
tion was sufficiently elevated to show the whole 
of his form. He was more than six feet in height, 
and his frame of proportionate size—though his 
flesh seemed attenuated by mental efforts. His 
long black hair slightly mottled by age, was 
parted from the centre of his head top, and thrown 
over his shoulders. His beard hung far down his 
breast, while his dark eyes seemed to wander 
with the restlessness of insanity. 

The dress of the strange individual was outre 
in the extreme, and a loose black wrapper or 
gown was thrown over the whole, with an air 
that seemed to mock all ideas of that clerical 
propriety which it was evidently intended to imi- 
tate. 

When the crowd had settled into an easy stand- 
ing position,—for seats were not thought of,—the 
strange man drew himself up to his utmost height 
and cast his eye around upon his audience. 

He then elevated his right hand, in which he 
held a small copy of the Bible, into which his 
fore finger was thrust, while the other fingers and 
the thumb were used to press together the parted 
portions of the sacred book. 

The crowd was breathlessly noiseless. And the 
man began. 

‘“‘The words,’’ said the preacher, ‘‘ which I 
have selected for your consideration this morning, 
and which will appropriately introduce my re- 
marks, you will find recorded in the second chap- 
ter of the Prophecy of Joel, and in the first 
verse. 

‘Blow ye a trumpet in Zion, and sound an 
alarm in my holy mountain; let all the inhabit- 
ants of the land tremble, for the day of the Lord 
cometh, for it is nigh at hand.”’ 

‘« This is the language of denunciatory prophecy, 
whether applicable to the present times or not it 
will not be my duty this morning to inquire. Yet 
we should all do well to remember that what was 
written aforetime, was written for our instruc- 
tion. 

‘IT came not to calculate prophecies, but to 
foretell. I came not to explain, but to exhort. 
Why should I number the days of prophecy 
among the wicked—among those who number 
not their own days to apply their hearts unto 
wisdom? I have been sent to you, oh! people, to 
declare, not to prove—to make known the things 
that are at hand—even now at your door. Why 
should I then stand at the shadow of the thunder 
cloud, and talk to you of the terrors of a gathering 
tempest? Nay, if my voice be not itself the fore- 
token of the storm that shall sweep you away, 
then no sign shall be given. 

‘« For, mark, I have called to the people of the 
valleys, and they have listened, and from the ut- 
most peaks of the mountains I have cried, and 
my warning has been heard—it is not given to all 
men to know the signs of the times—but when 
they are disclosed, woe to him that refuseth to 
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acknowledge them. It is not a little thing that I 
utter—it is not that which nations have seen and 
lived—it is not that which has swept away one 
people and left others to mark its destruction, but 
it is that which shall destroy a world, and leave 
no being upon its surface to describe its desola- 
tion.”’ 

In this strain, with exceeding emphasis and 
wonderful volubility, the remarkable man con- 
tinued to attract attention; and never had I seen 
an audience more deeply wrapt up in the subject 
to which their attention was called by the preacher. 
The gestures of the speaker were rather abundant 
than disciplined, and yet seemed appropriate, be- 
cause natural; his voice was sometimes wild and 
offensive to the ear, and then again it would sink 
into delicate tones that charmed the listener, who 
readily forgot the wild appearance of the preacher 
in the startling events he announced, and the 
thrilling language in which he conveyed his mis- 
sion. 

‘* You start,’’ said he, ‘‘at the annunciation 
which I make; thank God you do not deride—no, 
you are spared that—the day and the hour are too 
near for skepticism itself to sport with the awful 
event. You may disbelieve the prophecy, but you 
will not ridicule it—you may set down without 
preparation for the event, but you will not forget 
the foretelling of its approach. Nay, at this mo- 
ment, you startle, and stand closer to each other 
as you anticipate what I have to declare—and 
scarcely now is it necessary for me to deliver my 
mission to this audience, the truth is on you, and 
you feel my errand. You know while I delay its 
utterance, that I am commanded to declare to you, 
that the kindling wrath of Heaven is a blaze, 
and the lines of prophecy of earth’s destruction 
centre in the present year. Nay, the angel now 
standeth upon the sea and the land, with hand 
lifted to Heaven, and awaits the signal to swear 
by him that liveth for ever, who created Heaven 
and the things that therein are, the Earth and 
the things that therein are, and the Sea and the 
things that therein are, that time shall be no 
longer. 

**You doubt—but you do not doubt that this 
event must come—why then not now?—why may 
not this be the season—prophecy concurs to lead 
to the belief—the calculation of the learned de- 
monstrate the truth of this prophecy—and IJ de- 
clare to you by revelation that this is the year. 
* How can it be?’ you ask. ‘ How shall night come 
down upon the people and no sun rise? Shall the 
earth cease her diurnal motion, or shall an angel's 
arm annihilate the globe?’ 

‘* He who created can destroy: the last is the 
smallest effort—and yonder sun, now climbing 
into mid heaven, may go down to us, and the 
shadows that fade away in evening darkness never 
be renewed by a morning’s light. But it is not 
thus. The quiet of creation and the morning song 
of the sons of God shall not be repeated in that 
dreadful day. But tempests shall be the messen- 
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gers and agents of destruction—the thunder shall 
shake the thick foundations of man’s highest effort, 
the lightning shall blast and burn—and the water 
of the firmament above shall mingle with those 
of the rivers and the seas, and earthquakes heap 
in one mass of destruction the unconsumed mate- 
rials of all earth’s strength, her majesty and her 
beauty.”’ 

In this manner, though in far more energetic 
phrase, the preacher announced the consumma- 
tion of all things, and held his immense audience 
in breathless attention. After some time he paused 
—and whether it was from himself, or from some 
one of the company, it was difficult to say—but the 
inquiry was heard:——‘‘ when shall these things 
be?”’ 

‘* Ah, that is well—when shall they be—be- 
cause, if a few years may come and go, then you 
will eat and drink as you have done, and laugh at 
the calamity. But I say unto you, it is not a few 
years, not even a single year that you may wait— 
for thus saith the Lord, ‘ On the sixth month of 
this year, and on the fourth day of that month, and 
on the evenmg of that day, at the going down of 
the sun, shall these things be’-—and you shall see it 
and tremble, the agonies of death, and the cry of 
terror, and the wail of woe, the bitter scream of 
despair shall mingle with the crash of a ruined 
world, for the great day of his wrath has come, 
and who shall be able to stand.’’ 

A few remarks by way of application followed, 
and the preacher disappeared; the crowd freed 
itself from its compact position, and seemed to 
cover nearly one half of the area of the lot, talking 
in groups of the things that had been uttered, and 
showing the effect which the wild enthusiasm of 
the speaker had wrought upon their minds. 

William and Gertrude left the square, arm-in- 
arm, and in perfect silence. When they had 
reached the side-walk in Market street, towards 
Thirteenth, Wilham said: 

‘* The old fellow seemed to be in earnest in his 
prophecy, though I would rather have heard his 
calculations, so as to know whether they were 
according to Hamilton Moore.’’ (Hamilton Moore 
was in those days the grand authority for a sailor’s 
calculations.) 

After a short pause, Gertrude hesitatingly re- 
plied, ‘‘ that it was probable that some higher au- 
thority would have been cited; nay, the elements 
of a calculation were offered from the Bible.’’ 

**You do not believe the fellow, do you?’’ 
asked William. 

**T did not before, for I have heard much of 
him and of his prophecy. But, somehow, it seem- 
ed to-day as if the truth of every word he uttered 
was responded to by my own heart—and did you 
mark the day he designated?”’ 

‘* No, I did not pay particular attention, but it 
was something about the sixth month; which is 
that?’’ 

‘Tt is June, William, and he said on the eve- 
ning of the 4th of June.”’ 
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“* Why, that is the very time that we have just { and to cast its shadow on what should have been 


agreed on for our wedding-day.”’ 

‘It is indeed, and as the preacher named that 
day, it seemed as if I felt doubly the truth of all 
he uttered.”’ 

William saw that Gertrude was deeply affected 
by the discourse of the prophecy, and especially 
by the coincidence of the day, he therefore pru- 
dently forbore further remarks. 

It was not long before the family of Gertrude 
discerned that something was preying upon her 
mind; and, loving her as they did, it was not 
strange that they should have inquired for and 
found out the cause. 

Meantime, William entered upon his journey, 
taking leave of Gertrude in the affectionate assur- 
ance that he would return at least one week be- 
fore the time appointed for their nuptials, and 
claim the fulfilment of her promise. 

The preaching of Niwrop Hvueues and his em- 
phatic prophecy were not without effect, even 
beyond the household of Gertrude’s parents, and 
especially in the interior counties of the state, not 
then as now, accessible by railroads and canals. 
This prophet of destruction had been for more 
than a year lifting up his voice in the rich valleys 
of our Commonwealth, and making the mountains 
echo with his terrifying denunciation; and such 
had been the effect of his labours, his preaching 
and his explanation of scriptural prophecies and 
types, and his own foretelling, that thousands 
took up the idea and became convinced that all 
signs now indicated the consummation of earthly 
affairs, and the utter sweeping away of the human 
race. To such an extent had the doctrine gained 
credence, that we are told in many townships the 
farmers in the autumn refused to sow their fields 
with wheat, and they and their families seemed 
to be looking ‘‘ for that great and terrible day.’’ 
In some places the conviction of the people led 
them to a reformation of life; in others it appear- 
ed only to produce a studied indifference to the 
things of this world, without any preparation for 
that which is to come. 

Before the time to which we have alluded, when 
Nimrod stood in Centre Square, the people of 
Philadelphia had heard of his prophecy, and also 
of the effects which had been wrought in some of 
the interior counties, so that when he came to 
utter his monitions, people were prepared to hear 
him. The address, therefore, to which we have 
alluded, created much talk throughout the city, 
and produced serious effects in many families, 
where fear of evil seemed to be easily excited. 

Gertrude continued to manifest her apprehen- 
sion of some impending evil, although she refused 
to confess that her fears had reference to the pro- 
phecy of Nimrod Hughes. She prepared, how- 
ever, for her nuptials, by purchasing and making 
up her dresses—for when did woman ever neglect 
such preparation—but she evidently had little 
pleasure in the occupation—some evil seemed to 
stand between that moment and her nuptial hour, 
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lighted with the clear sunshine of youth's bright- 
est hope. I have heard those who were with her 
at these times, say that a cloud appeared always 
to rest upon her high polished forehead, and 
every smile was checked as if treasonable to some 
hidden woe. 

Meantime the day of Gertrude’s marriage was 
approaching—time flies apace and will continue to 
fly though its end be full in sight—and the people 
of Philadelphia, though occupied with trade and 
professional calling, though marrying and given 
in marriage, still remembered the prophecy; few 
of them, indeed, suffered it to interfere with their 
plans, but all seemed to look for the 4th of June 
as some appointed day, as at the approach of an 
eclipse; no one pretermits his occupation, while 
every one from time to time casts his eyes up- 
wards as if to see whether the phenomenon is 
yet visible. Merchants talked of the prophecy at 
the Coffee-house—it was discussed by the labourer 
in the midst of his toils—-but the women made it 
a theme of continued discourse, wondering some 
of them whether the day would begin in dark- 
ness, or whether the calamity would be sudden, 
in the twinkling of an eye. But those who be- 
lieved most firmly in the prophecy, seemed less 
concerned about the details than they were about 
their own situation when the change should come 
upon them. 

In the mean time the journey on which William 
had entcred was completed, and he hastened to 
the house of Gertrude to salute his affianced bride. 
He was shocked at the change which had come 
over her—there was not an absence of affection— 
still less any apparent inclination to be released 
from the engagement into which she had entered; 
but she manifested a solemnity of feeling when 
conversing of the approaching wedding that seem- 
ed more appropriate to some agonizing scene; still 
she was the same kind, thoughtful, affectionate 
girl that William had wooed and won, and his 
heart was as much knit with hers as when in the 
loveliness of a May morning she had consented to 
be his bride, by the brightness of a countenance 
that seemed to shame the sunshine of the hour. 

All the preparations for the wedding were com- 
pleted, and Gertrude had talked and talked over 
the affair fifty times with her bridesmaids—but 
never once without a shudder of fearful apprehen- 
sion, that was easily imputed to the prevalent ter- 
rors of the times, but which all supposed would 
pass away with the non-fulfilment of the prophecy 
on the fourth of the next month. 

On Friday, the 4th day of June, 1812, the sun 
rose bright upon the people of Philadelphia. It 
was a lovely morning, warm, indeed, but with- 
out a cloud. Men and women were abroad that 
day, looking earnestly, as if half suspicious that 
the prophecy might be fulfilled—many indeed 
joking about the crazy prophet and foolish be- 
lievers, but feeling occasionally gratified to hear 
some better informed person attempt to prove that 
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the prophecy could not be fulfilled. In some 
parts of the town industry ceased, and people 
paused to await the result of the day—unwilling 
to be found in the midst of active employment— 
and yet ashamed if the event should not take 
place to be detected in any act of special devo- 
tion. 

In a few churches there was continued worship, 
and in many houses the voice of prayer was heard 
continually rising. 

The family of Gertrude were willing to pay a 
respectful deference to the fears of one part of 
their neighbours, and the confidence of the other 
part. ‘They would, at any rate, have postponed 
the wedding, but for the ‘‘ bad sign’’ which such 
an act presents. ‘T'ley therefore proceeded, timid- 
ly, but constantly, in the preparations which are 
never entirely completed until the event takes 
place. The hour of noon had passed. The white 
satin dress of the bride (rather an extravagant 
article in the family) was laid out. The little 
wreath, entwined with orange flowers, was above 
it. Around were the appliances of the bridal 
hour, and near were the attendants of the bridal 
throng. And William had come up to take pos- 
session of his new home, and prepare himself for 
the trying ceremony. ' 

Men were now seen at the corners of the streets, 
talking gravely of the prophet and his prophecy; 
and while some ridiculed the whole, it was re- 
marked that they cast furtive glances to different 
parts of the horizon, to see whether any signal of 
danger presented itself, even if ‘‘ no bigger thana 
man’s hand.’’ But none was seen. ‘I'he heat of 
the day, meantime, grew more and more op- 
pressive. The slight breeze of the morning had 
died away; and there came up from the street 
pavements a reflected heat, parching and dry, like 
that of a furnace. It was almost impossible to 
continue abroad, so fiercely did the sun pour down 
hia rays. 

“It is now four o'clock, my daughter,’’ said 
Mrs. Scheaffer, with a smile, to Gertrude, ‘‘ and 
there does not seem to be any signs of the fulfil- 
ment of Nimrod’s prophecy.”’ 

Gertrude, who was sitting near a bed upon 
which was spread out her nuptial robe, looked up 
inquiringly. Mrs. Scheaffer repeated her remark. 

** On the sixth month,”’ said Gertrude, solemnly 
repeating the language of the prophet, ‘‘ ‘on the 
sixth month, on the fourth day of that month, and 
on the evening of that day ’ Mother, is it 
evening yet?"’ 

‘* Tt is evening after mid-day,’’ said Mrs. Scheaf- 
fer. 

‘* But, mother, is it not evening also until mid- 
night?”’ 

Mrs. Scheaffer turned to make some arrange- 
ments, and directed the attendants to prepare 
Gertrude, with the exception of the gown. This 
was completed at once, and Mrs. Scheaffer went 
to fulfil other duties in her household affairs, 
growing out of the approaching wedding. 
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It was about five o’clock in the afternoon, and 
the heat was unabated. Men, however, had gone 
forth, not to business, but to converse. There 
was in the street, in the northern part of the city, 
(and we speak of north Fourth street in particu- 
lar,) a quiet so remarkable, that a foot-fall might 
have been heard at the distance of a square. Men 
looked around with some increasing confidence, 
but evidently with secret forebodings. Suddenly a 
cry was heard, and all eyes were turned towards 
the south-west, where was seen sweeping up the 
horizon a thick dark cloud. It was not entirely 
black, but was marked with yellow streaks. Its 
edges were jagged and wild, and its ascent was 
as rapid as if it were the chariot of the winds. It 
came booming onwards, and every face was turned 
upwards to its approach. It soon hid the sun, 
and so dark and dense was it, that its shadow 
upon the earth was like the coming in of a star- 
less night. 

Meantime the thunder began to mutter, increas- 
ing in sound as the cloud approached. 

In ten minutes the whole horizon was covered 
by this dark pall; a sudden burst of lightning, 
attended, without a minute’s pause, by an awful 
crash of thunder, gave voice to the growing fears 
of the people, and screams of horror and despair 
and the tones of the thunder, that seemed to know 
no cessation, were mingled with the blasts of the 
wind that stripped the trees of their branches. 
There was in all this uproar a new source of 
wonder and fear. So dense was the cloud that 
hung over the city, that there was upon its sur- 
face a reflection as if in a troubled water, of all 
the prominent objects below, and men thought 
they saw hill, and tree, and house and people in 
the thick ceiling of the heavens above them. 

In the midst of this wild uproar of the elements, 
the rain commenced as if ‘‘ the windows of Hea- 
ven had indeed been opened;’’ there was no pre- 
lusive drop, no thickening of the shower, but a 
down-pouring of the elements, as if the inconti- 
nent clouds had been rent by the lightning, and 
their treasures of water poured forth without stint. 
In two minutes the streets were inundated, and 
appeared like mountain torrents, and the already 
unmanageable fears of the people were increased 
by the up-pouring of water from the cellars, as if 
the fountains of the great deep had been broken 
up, and the elements of the air and of the nether 
world, the things ‘‘ of the heavens above and the 
earth beneath, and the waters under the earth,”’ 
were uniting to break down the middle wall of 
partition, and to confound all of order that had 
resulted from their distinct separation. 

In all this, man felt his insignificance; there 
was nothing to which he could turn his hand with 
even an appearance of usefulness; the thoughtful 
and the pious stood waiting; the voice of prayer 
was heard amid the deep thunder tones without; 
and here and there the wild shriek of despair rose 
sharp amid the turmoil, and told the progress of 
the day’s disaster. 
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One loud thunder-clap, and a flash of lightning 
that blazed over the whole firmament, were ac- 
companied with additional out-pouring of water; 
trees came prostrate to the earth, or crushed the 
windows of the houses against which they fell, 
and the wild uproar was doubled. 

After this there was a sudden pause of the rain 


—not a drop fell; here and there a stream of ° 


lightning played fantastically in the edge of the 
horizon, and the distant thunder kept a low but 
constant muttering, and those who did not look 
forth, began to hope that the worst was past. 

In a few moments people were seen at the win- 
dows and doors, some in the street, looking up- 
wards, but the glossy reflected black of the clouds 
above them and the wild movements of the masses 
on the horizon told them that the elemental strife 
had only paused as if for fresh efforts; and the 
wind appeared to be gathering new force beneath 
the western horizon, where a stripe of grey clouds 
was moving fantastically as if to spring upward to 
bear the munitions of additional horrors. 

Not a breath agitated the remaining leaves of 
the trees. Scarcely a word from the gathered 
groups interfered with the sound of prayer or the 
shriek of continued terror that broke from the 
neighbouring houses. There was a pause in na- 
ture, and man hushed the emotion of his fears as 
if silence was the true attribute of the hour. A 
wide spreading blaze of lightning almost seared 
the upturned eye of the people, and a peal of 
thunder seemed to break in the very midst; many 
sunk down in sheer weakness, and some screamed 
aloud in the agony of fear. There was another 
pause, when one universal cry of horror fixed 
every eye upon the south-west portion of the 
horizon. There had sprung upward as if from the 
earth, for its base could not be seen, a mighty 
column of fire, it reared itself toward the cloud— 
a wild, lurid flame flashed from its sides quite 
across the whole heavens, leaving a sickly light 
upon the northern and western sides of all the 
buildings. When the column had attained what 
seemed to be nearly the height of the clouds, an 
inverted cone of vast dimensions appeared to reach 
downward to the summit of the earth-borne pillar 
of fire. Then commenced the scene of wildest 
horror. Groans and screams rose wildly upon 


the air, while here and there was seen some silent” 


waiter sitting in utter abstraction, folding himself 
about, and looking to be included in the general 
dissolution. While this last fearful sign gleamed 
in the eyes of the affrighted people, the tempest 
was renewed—the thunder and the lightning came 
with redoubled force, and the wind which had 
been gathered in the west swept onward and bore 
upon its wings and scattered downward jagged 
masses of ice that cut like winged swords. 

The inundation began again, and many who 
had scoffed at the first outbreak of the tempest, 
trembled at the awful demonstration of this, 
when the magazines of heaven seemed to be ex- 
hausting themselves for the destruction of earth. 
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In the midst of this awful uproar, William, 
who had more than once strove to gain access to 
Gertrude’s chamber, renewed his attempt, and 
found her stretched out upon the bed, nearly 
dressed for the evening ceremony. It was a fear- 
ful sight on such a moment, but it was doubly 
painful to find her insensible to his presence, and 
to the appalling uproar abroad. 

He kneeled beside her bed and called to her in 
every tone of affection to recognise him—but she 
gave no heed. At length the thunder was silenced 
—the rain and hail ceased, and William called to 
the people of the house to aid him with Gertrude. 

In a short time he took her in his arms and 
carried her to the door of her chamber, with a 
view of showing to her that the occasion of her 
fears had been removed, and that the storm 
which had so much alarmed her had passed 
away. He directed her attention to the west, 
where beneath the lifted masses of the clouds 
the sun was sinking into a glorious set—and all 
around seemed to be a trembling sea of light 
and heat of which the sun was only a centre. 

“*Do you see how lovely the evening comes 
in?”’ said William. 

**T see it,’’ said she—‘‘ It is beautiful, far far 
more beautiful than EARTHLY scenes.”’ 

‘* And such an evening too for our marriage, 
better than we had ventured to hope,’’ added 
William. 

‘* Is there marriage in Heaven?’’ said Gertrude 
—with hesitancy. 

William turned towards the east, and looking 
out saw that the setting sun was throwing a most 
brilliant rainbow on the water clouds that had 
passed. It was a magnificent sight—the whole 
horizon was spanned by the gorgeous arch which 
was made doubly beautiful by the dark cloud up- 
on which it rested. 

‘*Look,’’ said William, ‘‘ what a heavenly 
sight—how full of hope and promise is that to- 
ken.”’ 

Gertrude lifted her eyes towards the east—then 
dropped gently on her knees, and with her hands 
crossed upon breast and eyes upturned, she rather 
sighed than uttered ‘‘ There was a rainbow round 
about the throne.”’ 

William’s heart sunk within him as he felt that 
the mind of his betrothed had received an irrepa- 
rable shock. He called her mother and placing 
Gertrude in her arms, turned with a smitten heart 
from her chamber. 

The storm had indeed ceased; to wild uproar 
had succeeded the calm, soft loveliness of a sum- 
mer’s evening, doubly enjoyed from the tremen- 
dous terror which had been endured. 

It was soon known that the column of fire 
which had been seen near the close of the storm, 
sprung from an immense mass of lumber and 
wood lying near and on a brick-kiln in the south- 
western part of the city—fire had been communi- 
cated either from the kiln or by lightning, and 
the peculiar state of the atmosphere and the den- 
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sity of the dark clouds above exaggerated the ter- 
rific appearance. 
* * * . * * 
Poor Gertrude—I saw her at the close of 1815, 
and the few words which she uttered, the only 





THE WIFE OF THE INEBRIATE. 
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thoughts I have had—tell me, are you here, the 
last to bid me farewell on earth—or the first to 
welcome me to Heaven?”’ 

‘* We are in the house of your mother, Ger- 
trude, shall I call her?’’ 


ones for many days, were indicative of the state ; ‘‘ Not yet—not yet—I know now that I am on 
of her mind. ‘‘It is something,’’ said she, ‘‘ to $ earth, the love I feel is too confined, too much 
escape the place of punishment—but I see not the { centred on you, for Heaven. Oh, in my gloomy 
pleasures of a better state—this lingering on the { hours, since that dreadful day, that love has been 
confines of earth with earthly feelings and heavenly ; my solace, it was the inward lamp that lit the sepul- 
hopes is a sad probation.”’ ‘ chral darkness of my heart—and made me dream 

More than a year afier that interview her { of paradise—and now—now I go to the fountain 
wounded spirit escaped. William, who had sat ° of that light, the centre and source of all love.’ 
for hours by her side, received the last look she » The eye grew dim and fixed, and the smile 
had to give. After lingering beyond all expecta- } that played on the lovely lips of Gertrude passed 
tion, and appearing indeed often to have departed, into a convulsive trembling—that ceased—the 
Gertrude turned toward her lover—the film had smile returned—and Gertrude lay lovely in death. 
passed from her eyes, there was a lustre in them When the hand of improvement levelled the 
beyond that of their early youth and soundest graves in Franklin Square a few years since, I 
health. ‘‘ Gertrude—Gertrude,’’ exclaimed he caused the head-stone of Gertrude’s resting-place 
with subdued voice as he pressed a kiss upon her } to be sunk nearer her ashes, in the hope that the 
forehead. remains of one so lovely and the record of her 

** William, is it you indeed—where am I?—this { name, should rest together until the End of the 
looks like earth—and yet such strange, strange World. 
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A LovELY thing is the light that joy 
O’er the young and gentle throws, 
When the budding heart love fluttereth, 
As the humming-bird shakes the rose ; 
But the grace of grief, o’er beauty thrown, 
Is a lovelier thing, I ween; 
’Tis the blessed iight of a moonly night, 
When it sil vereth a summery scene. 


I am thinking of her I saw last night, 
Of her dark and pensive eye, 

Which melted into angel thoughts, 
And shone like a starlit sky; 

Her voice—’twas the voice that we hear in dreams, 
Or the rivulet tones of May :— 

Eye, voice and all, are with me now, 


And never can pass away! 


He—once her young heart’s joy—drew near, 
And he sat him by her side: 
What was it wrung her gentle brow? 
What flush’d her timid pride ? 
His soul is seal’d to the poison-fiend ; 
His breath is a breath of flame ; 
And gibbering heavily, there he sat, 
And rock’d in his idiot shame. 


And this, all this, where the world look’d on, 
Amid a stranger throng! 

Oh, I felt it would be a joy to die 
For that gentle being’s wrong! 


With her quivering lip and her swimming eye, 
And her mute and crush’d despair— 

Se look’d as grief in heaven would look, 
If grief e’er enter’d there. 


How beautiful, thus sorrow-crown’d, 
That faultless face and form! 

As fair, as pale as the sun-lit rock, 
When tortur’d by the storm. 

Earth, sky, and sea are beautiful, 
But earth, nor sky, nor sea, 

Hath aught so sadly, sweetly bright, 
Deserted one! as thee! 


And thou, the lost! who hast thrown away 
A gem earth could not buy— 

Proud joys are thine—and cheaply bought! 
But go! drink deep and die! 

Ay, churl, to thy dizzy revel go, 
And raise the bacchant roar; 

Drink, drink and die, that thy loathly form 
May blot God’s earth no more! 


Woman! What gloom on thy sinless path 
Man’s selfish vices fling ! 

His ever the maniac joys of guilt; 
But thine, alas, the sting! 

How many a gentle heart thus crush’d ; 
How many a form laid low! 

O! the seraphs pause in their hymns of bliss, 
To weep o’er woman’s wo! 
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GOVERNOR TENDERHEART; 


OR, EXECUTIVE CLEMENCY. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


One pleasant morning in the pleasant month of 
June, Governor ‘Tenderheart arose early, and 
walked out, as was usual with him, to enjoy an 
hour of quiet meditation. He had passed from his 
door only a few steps, when he was met by an 
aged female, with soiled and worn garments, a 
bent body, and thin wrinkled visage, who carried 
a paper in her hand, which she instantly held out, 
saying in a broken voice and an imploring tone, 

‘*T crave your mercy, Governor.”’ 

Now Governor Tenderheart was known as 
the ‘‘ pardoning governor,’’ from the fact, that 
during the three years in which he had represent- 
ed the noble state of in the executive 
office, pardons had been granted to one hundred 
and fifty criminals out of two hundred, who had 
been clearly convicted of high misdemeanours 
against the state by intelligent juries, after patient 
investigation of evidence rendered by credible wit- 
nesses. Besides these acts of clemency, he had 
released the state from a heavy tax annually 
levied for the support of sundry scores of old 
offenders, who had been let loose upon society, 
to gain an honest or dishonest livelihood, which- 
ever came handiest. 

The consequence was, that the party opposed 
in politics to Governor Tenderheart, indulged in 
pretty severe animadversions upon this portion of 
his official conduct. So much so, indeed, that the 
governor was heard to say that he would never 
do another kind act as long as he lived, seeing 
that he got no credit for any thing. It was but the 
day before that this resolution had been formed. 
Of course the aged petitioner had come at an in- 
auspicious moment. Still Governor Tenderheart 
could do nothing less than take her petition and 
read it over. 

The paper went on humbly to represent to his Ex- 
cellency, that a certain Godfrey Glitner had been 
tried and convicted of the crime of manslaughter, 
for which the Court, having jurisdiction in the case, 
had sentenced said Godfrey Glitner to solitary 
confinement in the State’s Prison for the term of 
ten years, but that since the trial and convic- 
tion, sundry palliating circumstances had become 
known that altered materially the features of the 
case. 

These palliating circumstances were set forth at 
considerable length; after which came the right 
proportion of ‘‘ special pleading,’’ and then, to give 
force to the whole, a long list of signatures, not 
one of which was familiar to the governor’s eye. 
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‘* Are you the mother of this unhappy young 
man?’’ Governor Tenderheart asked, so soon as 
he had glanced hurriedly through the petition, the 
inclination to grant a pardon involuntarily arising 
in his mind. 

‘IT am, sir,’’ was the half audible answer, 
while sobs and tears followed the admission. 

‘“*Come to me at this time to-morrow morn- 
ing, and I will give you an answer.”’ 

‘*O, sir, do not keep me a whole day in sus- 
pense,’’ urged the afflicted mother. ‘‘ The case is 
aclear one. My poor unfortunate child has been 
deeply wronged.”’ 

‘*But I must have time to consider, madam. 
Already I am censured and abused for the many 
pardons I have granted, and cannot, therefore, 
yield to any new applications until I have ma- 
turely weighed the reasons upon which they are 
made. Of your son’s case I know nothing, nor 
can I learn much in so short a period as twenty- 
four hours. But for your sake, I will give it im- 
mediate attention, and prepare myself to decide by 
to-morrow morning.”’ 

The afflicted mother of a wicked child, whose 
affection for him still caused her to excuse his 
faults and to seek to screen him from the just pe- 
nalties of a violated law, would have importuned 
still further, but the frown that began to gather 
upon Governor Tenderheart’s brow, warned her 
to desist. Slowly turning away from the executive 
presence, she passed on with a feeble tottering 
step. 

‘*'Ten years! Ten years’ solitary confinement! 
Too bad! too bad!’’ muttered the governor, re- 
suming his walk. ‘* Why will judges act with 
such cruel rigour? Ten years! A single year 
would be enough to kill me. I wish I had a 
few of their judicial reverences here in solitary 
confinement for a while. I reckon there would be 
shorter sentences after that! It’s easy enough to 
say three years, and five years, and even ten, fif- 
teen and twenty years solitary confinement—but 
it’s quite another thing to endure such horrible 
punishment. Better hang ’em at once, outright.” 

Thus soliloquising, Governor Tenderheart pur- 
sued his walk for the usual period of time, and 
then returned to the house and partook of a plen- 
tiful breakfast. From that time until three o'clock, 
he was occupied in various official duties; one of 
which was a visit to the state prison, for the pur- 
pose of taking a look at Godfrey Glitner, who, to 
use his own words, had rather a cut-throat look; 
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when, with a keen appetite, he sat down to a table 
covered with the choicest offerings of the season. 
This last important business disposed of, after 
an hour's diligent application, the old gentleman 
seated himself cosily in a very large and comfort- 
able arm-chair, suitably cushioned, with the 
peaceable intent of taking to himself a comfort- 
able nap. 

In this, however, it seemed that he was not to 
be indulged, for he had only been seated long 
enough to begin to feel most deliciously drowsy, 
when a stranger was announced, who wished to 
see him on business. 

‘** Tell him to call to-morrow morning,’’ Go- 
vernor ‘l'enderheart said. 

‘* He wishes to see you now, and will not be 
put off,’’ 

‘** Tell him to call this evening.” 

‘* He says that he must see you now,”’ was the 


returned the servant. 


provoking reply. 

‘*Then show him up,’’ said the governor, 
somewhat testily. 

The servant departed, and in a few minutes re- 
turned, ushering in an old man, whose calm, in- 
telligent brow, and miid but penetrating eyes, at 
once inspired him with respect, and even vene- 
ration. 

‘* Governor Tenderheart, I believe?’’ said the 
stranger, bowing respectfully. 

‘« I am that individual, sir,’’ replied the gover- 
nor, bowing in return, as he rose, and offered a 
seat to the stranger. ‘‘ May I take the privilege 
of asking your name?”’ 

‘* That is of little consequence,”’ 
stranger. ‘‘ Our interview can be just as effective, 
My business is to hold 


returned the 


and I remain unknown. 
a brief conversation with you in regard to some of 
your official acts, past and prospective. Can I be 
indulged in this?’’ 

‘*O certainly,”’ replied the governor, blandly, 


though he was beginning to feel uneasy, for there 


was something in the eye, voice, and manner of 


the old man that he did not exactly comprehend. 

‘*T have just learned,’’ pursued the stranger, 
‘*that some persons have sent a petition to your 
excellency, asking for the pardon of one Godfrey 
Glitner, sentenced to ten years imprisonment for 
the crime of manslaughter, committed under most 
aggravated circumstances.”’ 

** You have heard truly,’’ was the reply; ‘‘ such 
a petition has been received, setting forth a new 
set of facts, unknown to the jury, which very ma- 
terially modify the character of the charges against 
him. And, besides, his mother, an aged woman, 
is the bearer of this petition. It is hard, sir, to 
withstand the pleadings, made in tears, of a mo- 
ther for her son.”’ 

‘*T do not see what bearing a mother’s tears 
can havé upon the case,’’ the stranger said, some- 
what sternly. 

‘* Perhaps, if you were in my position, you 
would more clearly perceive the force of such ar- 
guments. It is no light trial, sir, to meet the 
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prayers and tears of a mother, and she old, and 
worn down by sorrow, as she pleads for her only 
child.’’ 

‘*Even though that child have imbued his 
hands in the blood of his fellow, and robbed some 
other mother of an only son, the stay of her de- 
clining years.’’ 

‘* With that, I have nothing to do. The deed 
is done, and cannot be recalled. No punishment 
that can be inflicted will avail any thing. It can- 
not restore the life that has fled.’’ 

**It can, however, prevent the commission of 
another such horrible deed by the same hands. 
The author of it is justly considered, in the eye 
of the law, as an evil beast, whose cruel propen- 
sities must be restrained by exclusion from society. 
He has been thus set apart, not, as I hold, angrily 
and vindictively, but under a solemn conviction 
that the good of the whole requires it to be done.’’ 

‘*T cannot see it so,’’ replied Governor Ten- 
derheart, doggedly. 
mn exclaimed the stranger. 

‘* No, sir, I cannot see it so; and don't intend 
to see it so.”’ 

** That is more nearly the truth, 
sneering rejoinder. ‘*‘ But I say that you can, and 
you must see itso. Don’t you believe that this 
Godfrey Glitner is a bad man?’’ 

‘* Not so much more than other people.’ 

** But he has killed his fellow man.”’ 

‘* Under provocation.”’ 

‘* No, sir. In cold blood, with a confirmed evil 


Cannot see it so!”’ 


” 


was the half 


’ 


purpose.”’ 
‘* That would have been murder.”’ 
** Of course.”’ 
‘** But even the jury did not consider it so.’ 
‘* A large portion of them did, but finally yield- 
ed, because there was no hepe of an unanimous 


verdict.”’ 

‘* Since that, however, new facts have come to 
light, which put a different face upon the matter 
altogether.”’ 

‘** How do you know?”’ 

‘* The petition sets them forth.”’ 

‘* Who are the petitioners?” 

‘*T do not know them; but presume, of course, 
that they are respectable men, who set forth no- 
thing but what they know to be true.’ 

‘* There you are in error. I know all about this 
petition. It was drawn up, at the mother’s in- 
stance, by a lawyer, who, for a fee, would advo- 
cate the cause of Satan himself. Then she pre- 
vailed upon several persons, most of whom were 


’ 


her son’s former associates, and nearly as bad as 
himself, to sign the paper, which does not contain 
one word of truth. Finally, the old woman takes 
a long and toilsome journey here, to try the force 
of prayers and tears upon your tender feelings.’’ 
‘* All this may or may not be so,”’ rejoined the 
governor. ‘‘ But it does not alter my views of the 
matter. I consider the laws far too severe. A 
milder code would, I am fully satisfied, be much 
more effectual in the prevention of crime. So be- 
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lieving, and from good grounds, I interpose upon ginning to get accustomed to the surrounding 


principle the executive clemency, to break the 
vindictive force of penal statutes.’’ 

‘** But you did not make the laws.’’ 

** Well—what then?”’ 

‘* Nor are you in any way responsible for the 
severity of their action, as you are pleased to term 
it. It is your duty to see the laws executed, not 
to hinder their action.”’ 

‘* But I cannot bear to see men punished so se- 
verely, when it is in my power to prevent it.”’ 

‘Then you regard your own feelings more 
than the good of the whole; to save which, you 
are ready to turn a villain loose upon the world, 
who, in an hour after, may rob and burn your 
neighbour’s house, or take the life of your fellow 
man. Spurious charity this—that regards one 
above the many! The man who truly and honest- 
ly loves his country, looks to the good of the 
whole; and were he placed upon the bench, and 
his own son arraigned for crime, would as rigidly 
inflict upon him the penalties of the law as upon 
a stranger. And this, under the stern conviction, 
that it would be as good for his son to be restrain- 
ed from doing evil, as it would be for society to 
be saved its infliction.”’ 

‘* As for me, I don’t profess to be quite so pure 
a patriot as that,’’ the governor rejoined, half 
sneering at the old man’s distinct enunciation of a 
noble truth. 

This seemed to offend the stranger, for he in- 
stantly arose, looked the governor sternly in the 
face for a few moments, and then left the apart- 
ment without uttering a word. 

No sooner had the old man closed the door after 
him than it was opened by the woman who had 
presented the petition in favour of her son. She 
came forward hastily, and falling upon her knees, 
urged her suit with the eloquence of tears. 

‘* Pardon my poor boy! O, pardon him, as you 
hope for pardon yourself,’’ urged the afflicted mo- 
ther. 

Unable to withstand these pleadings, backed as 
they were by the tender susceptibilities of a ten- 
der heart, the governor took the petition and 
signed it, without its having once occurred to him 
that he had promised an answer to the petition in 
the morning. The overjoyed mother snatched the 
paper from his hand the moment he laid his pen 
aside, and bounded wildly from the room, without 
so much as waiting to acknowledge the kind act. 

‘*A queer set, anyhow!’’ muttered the gover- 
nor. ‘‘She might have at least thanked me.’’ 

And then he sank back lazily in his chair. 
When next conscious, he was startled by a loud 
crash, which seemed to come from below. Rising 
up and rubbing his half sealed eyes, he discovered 
himself to be in total darkness, while there reigned 
around the most profound silence. 

‘*T must have been dreaming,’’ he at length 
muttered, sinking back into his arm-chair, in or- 
der to collect and compose his mind. He had been 
seated thus for only a minute or two, his eyes be- 
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darkness, when his ear caught the sound of foot- 
steps moving stealthily along the passages. While 
still irresolute in regard to action, his door opened, 
and a man entered, carrying a dark lantern in his 
hand. He could readily distinguish the form and 
features of this midnight intruder. It was Godfrey 
Glitner, the pardoned criminal, who had thus 
made so free with the executive mansion. 

Seemingly aware that he should find the gover- 
nor in that room, he did not hesitate a moment af- 
ter closing the door behind him, but threw open 
his lantern, in order to render objects distinctly 
visible. A grin of malignant pleasure distorted 
his evil-impressed countenance, as his eyes fell 
upon the frightened old man, now so paralysed by 
alarm as to be unable to rise. ‘The next movement 
of the robber was to draw a pistol, the sharp click 
of which seemed almost like the passage of a 
knife through the governor’s heart. ‘Then advan- 
cing he placed it at his ear, with a look and air of 
determination that made the trembling victim close 
his eyes, and await in breathless terror the doom 
that now seemed inevitable. The robber, however, 
appeared in no hurry to consummate the murder- 
ous deed; but stood, it seemed to Governor Ten- 
derheart, for almost an age, with the cold barrel 
of the weapon pressing hard against his ear. At 
last, the instrument of death was slowly removed, 
leaving the governor as perfectly helpless as if a 
ball had gone through his head—fear had utterly 
paralysed him. The robber then took a small but 
strong cord with which he had provided himself, 
and after having tied the old man’s hands behind 
him, bound him firmly to the chair in which he 
was seated. This done, with another smile of ma- 
lignant triumph, he lifted his lantern from the 
floor, and proceeding to the secretary, rifled it of 
several hundred dollars in notes and gold, and 
then quickly left the room. 

For a few minutes after the robber had left the 
apartment in which he had found the governor, 
all was still. This silence was suddenly broken 
by a wild scream of terror from the old man’s 
daughter, a lovely girl, just blushing into sweet 
seventeen, accompanied with agonizing cries to 
her father for help. But she cried in vain. He 
was unable to move from his position. Gradually 
these cries became more and more feeble, and 
evidently came from a greater and greater dia- 
tance. ‘The robber was carrying off his child! It 
was all in vain that he strove to extricate him- 
self, or endeavoured to call aloud for assistance. 
His struggles were feeble, and his tongue refused 
to give utterance to a sound. At last, even the 
faintest cry became hushed, and all was again 
still as death. His daughter had been borne 
away by a fiend incarnate, and there were none 
to rescue her. 

While vainly endeavouring to free himself from 
the bonds that restrained him, a low crackling 
sound met his ear, that, as he listened, increased 
and became more and more distinct every mo- 
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ment, and was soon accompanied by a faint rush- 
ing or roaring noise that could not be mistaken. 
The house was on fire! Already was the smoke 
beginning to oppress the air, and now the glow of 
the flames came clearly reflected beneath the door 
of the apartment in which he was confined. Cries 
of terror began to mingle with the noise of the 
conflagration, among which was too terribly dis- 
tinct those of his wife and children. And yet he 
could not fly to their relief, nor, strange inability, 
make himself heard. But the crisis was near at 
hand. The door suddenly gave way, and the 
flames rushed in, seizing fiercely and with de- 
vouring eagerness upon every thing in the room. 
Governor Tenderheart was soon surrounded by 
the raging element, and all chance of escape cut 
off. ‘The fire was already upon his garments, 
when with a terrible scream, he sprung from his 
chair, breaking the bonds that had held him fast, 
as if they were lighter than gossamer. 

Instantly all was changed as by magic. The 
governor was, indeed, in his study, and standing 
on the floor. But it was daylight, and every 
thing around him undisturbed by fire or robber. 
On glancing out of the window, he perceived, by 
the position of the sun, that the day was declin- 
ing. 

** And can this be all a dream?”’ he said, clasp- 
ing his hands together, and looking around, half 
fearfully, to see if there were not really attached 
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to the chair the broken cords with which he had 
been bound. But there were no indications visi- 
ble of the imaginary violence that had been done 
to him. 

Still, so distinct were all the incidents of his 
fearful dream upon his mind, that he pulled the 
bell with a strong and nervous jerk. 

‘* Has any one been here to see me, since din- 
ner?’’ he asked of the servant who answered this 
summons. 

‘** No sir,’’ was the prompt reply. 

** Not an old man?”’ 

‘* No sir.”” 

** Nor an old woman?”’ 

** No sir.”’ 

‘¢ That will do. Youcan go, Thomas.’’ And 
as Governor Tenderheart said this, he sunk down 
into his great arm-chair, and remained for nearly 
half an hour lost in a deep reverie. 

On the next morning, when the mother of God- 
frey Glitner presented herself and her petition, the 
governor said ‘‘ No,’’ in a tone and with a man- 
ner that at once extinguished hope in the mind of 
the humble and distressed petitioner. 

From that day to this, not a single criminal has 
been pardoned by Governor Tenderheart. If, for 
a moment, the kind feelings of his nature begin to 
influence him, he thinks of Godfrey Glitner and 
his terrible dream, and becomes as stern and im- 
movable as before. 





NEW YORK. 


BY MRS. SEBA SMITH 


The waters of the Croton Aqueduct are brought to the city from a distance of forty miles 


Snowy Fountain, upward gushing, 
Like a spirit birth of glee, 

From thy cold, dark pathway rushing, 
Thus rejoicing to be free. 

On my cheek thy spray is falling— 
Rock, and dell, and songful bird, 

Echoes on each other calling, 
In thy melody is heard. 


Thou dost owe thy birth, oh! Fountain! 
Far away by wood and dale; 

Silver streamlets from the mountain, 
Steal to thee in lonely vale. 

Still amid thy falling water, 
Mirrored in thy crystal sheen, 

Gleameth flower and meek-eyed daughter, 
Left by thee in woodland green. 


Home of light and glory leaving, Yet we give them kindly greeting, 
For a pathway dim and drear, $ Till the heart itself be riven; 

Struggling, hoping, inly grieving, ; Visions fond, and frail, and fleeting, 
Thou rejoicest to be here. ‘ Bathed like thee in hues of heaven. 





Yet a sorrow mingleth ever 
With the joy that set thee free, 
Thou art falling—Fountain, never 
Shall thy hope be given thee 


Thus through darkness, doubt, and sorrow, 
Struggling in our pathway on— 

Hoping brighter things to-morrow— 
Sorrowing when the goal is won 

Thus like thee, do we, oh Fountain! 
Half in memory of the past, 

Look for gleams like bower and mountain, 
Visions bright, too bright to last 


Thus like thee are upward mounting, 
Hopes for earth too fair and bright— 

Perished hopes the hours are counting 
With a promise of delight. 
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ANNETTA HAVERSTRAW. 


A STORY. 


BY MISS 


PART THE FIFTH. 


Tat our readers may comprehend by what 


means Mrs. Edgcumbe became the companion of | 


Mr. Claverton’s ride, we will return to the front 
parlour of Mrs. Grandinhall’s mansion, where we 
left the lady and gentleman just after the recep- 
tion of Annetta’s billet, and the flight of Mrs. De 
Kronk from behind the door. 

After a moment’s pause, Mrs. Edgcumbe went 
to the pier-glass, adjusted her bonnet, and said 
with an affectation of nonchalance—‘‘ Well, Mr. 
Claverton, rather than the lady’s seat in your gig 
should be vacant this lovely day, suppose you 
take me as Miss Haverstraw’s unworthy substi- 
tute. I ama bold creature—an’t I?’’ 

Mr. Claverton thought she was, and could 
scarcely forbear replying accordingly. He paused 
a moment: and then said—‘‘ This is my last day 
in the city: and I fear I shall not now have time 
to visit the water-works.’’ 

** Oh! never mind—I don’t care about the wa- 
ter-works. Just take me as far up as Bleecker 
street, and then you may set me down. I havea 
few calls to make in that neighbourhood. During 
our ride I can entertain you with some amusing 
things about a certain family.”’ 

‘*Mrs. Edgcumbe’’—said Claverton, seriously 
—‘‘ You must allow me to stipulate that Miss 
Haverstraw and her connections shall form no 
part of our conversation.”’ 

‘* Really! upon my word!’’—replied the widow, 
tossing her head—‘‘ You are quite sensitive on 
the subject. So I suppose I must be on my best 
behaviour. Well--you men are tyrants always: 
and we poor women must always submit.”’ 

Claverton made no reply, but conducted the 
lady to his gig, handed her in, and drove with her 
up Broadway, consoling himself with the idea 
that as this was the first, so it should be the last 
time he would ride with the widow Edgcumbe. 

They proceeded far up Broadway, she talking 
and laughing all the while, and he looking some- 
times distrait, and sometimes annoyed, and 
scarcely replying even as often as civility required. 
Her talk turned chiefly on persons that were 
obliged to keep shops; and she related anecdotes 
of those she had met at watering-places, illustrat- 
ing what she called the utter impossibility of 
tradespeople being genteel. On going by Canal 
street she could not forbear giving Claverton a 
significant glance; to which he replied by turning 
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away his head. Afterwards, on passing several 
handsome private dwellings, Mrs. Edgcumbe re- 
galed her companion with slanderous anecdotes of 
the occupants of these splendid mansions. At 
length, to his great relief, she made him set her 
down at a house in Bleecker street, and Claver- 
ton took his leave. As soon as he had driven off, 
she insinuated to the family she had come to visit, 
that the world said Mr. Claverton was an ad- 
mirer of hers; but this she desired them on no 
account to mention. 

Now the truth was, that Mrs. Edgcumbe had 
perceived from the beginning (even as far back as 
their first acquaintance at Washington) that she 
had no chance whatever of obtaining Mr. Claver- 
ton herself; and this was the reason that with a 
sort of dog-in-mangerness she was so strenuous in 
trying to prevent him from marrying any one else. 
Also, she conceived that there would be some 
eclat in the spread of a report, (however false,) 
that she had made a conquest of the wealthy, 
handsome and distinguished member of congress. 

Having disposed of Mrs. Edgcumbe’s ride with 
Mr. Claverton, we will gow take a look at the 
De Kronks. When Mr. De Kronk came home to 
dinner, his wife had him summoned up-stairs, and 
informed him that after Mr. Claverton had ex- 
pressly invited Annetta to take a ride with him, 
she had actually refused; and that she had written 
to the member of congress an insulting note; and 
on being, in a sisterly manner, reproved for this 
unheard-of conduct, she had actually left the 
house, and gone home to her father’s. 

**T am glad of it’’--said Mr. De Kronk. 

This drew on him a torrent of reproach, to 
which he listened patiently, and then replied that 
in consequence of some news received that morn- 
ing he found it necessary to take an immediate 
voyage to England, and that he had engaged al- 
ready his passage in a ship that was to sail in 
three days. 

Mrs. De Kronk looked much astonished: and 
then said— 

‘*T cannot possibly get ready in three days. Such 
short notice is a thing not to be borne.”’ 

‘‘ You need not get ready at all’’—replied her 
husband, trying to speak firmly—‘‘I shall leave 
you here in New York.”’ 

‘‘ Kronk! are you an idiot 

‘«T should be very much like one if I took you 
with me’’—said he, courageously. ‘‘ You can 
either remain here at Mrs. Grandinhall’s, or you 
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may engage apartments in any other boarding- 
house you please, and you may be assured of an 
ample allowance for your expenses during my 
absence. But I shall seize this opportdnity of 
giving myself a little relief, of enjoying once more 
the delight of living awhile in peace.”’ 

‘*Kronk! what has got into you?”’ 

‘* What ought to have been in me long ago. A 
determination to be henpecked no more. Had I 
taken a decided tone when we were first married, 
I might perhaps have made a very tolerable wife 
of you, and saved myself much domestic misery. 
However, on this point I am decided. You do 
not go with me to Europe, where my stay may be 
from three months to twelve. It will do us both 
good to be separated awhile.’’ He then left her. 

Mrs. De Kronk did not fall into hysterics this 
time; but that day she appeared no more down 
stairs; the unexpected departure of her husband 
sufficing as an excuse. It was observed (for in 
a boarding-house what is not observed) that Mr. 
De Kronk seemed in unusual spirits both at din- 
ner and tea. 

Long before dinner both the departure of An- 
netta Haverstraw and its cause were well-known 
throughout Mrs. Grandinhall’s establishment, the 
stormy dialogue between Mrs. De Kronk and her 
young sister having been overheard by two ladies 
that occupied an adjoining room with a door be- 
tween. These doors between are bad things in 
boarding- houses. 

Claverton dined out; but when he came in at 
tea-time he found himself as much ‘‘ the observed 
of all observers’’ as on the first evening of his ar- 
rival. Though he sqgulously avoided the widow 
Edgcumbe, it was not long before he was made 
to understand that Miss Haverstraw had left the 
house that morning, and gone home to her pa- 
rents; and every eye glanced at him to see how 
he took the information. Apparently he took it 
no how: though two ladies declared that they saw 
him turn red, and two that they saw him turn 
pale, and three that he turned first pale and then 
red, and four that he turned first red and then 
pale; and one said that he sighed audibly, and 
one that he smiled visibly. All, however, agreed 
as to the important fact that Mr. Claverton on 
this evening drank but one cup of tea, and took 
nothing with it; yet none seemed to recollect that 
this was by no means an uncommon practice with 
him. After tea he disappeared. Some few con- 
jectured that he had gone up to Canal street to 
have an explanation with Miss Haverstraw, and 
to propose to her. But the majority thought this 
impossible. And there was then much canvass- 
ing whether he had gone to finish his farewell 
calls, or gone to play billiards, or gone to the 
theatre, or gone to read at the Atheneum, or 
gone to the Exchange to hear the news. The 
truth was, Mr. Claverton had gone to his room, 
where he read awhile at a new novel, looked out 
of the window awhile, walked up and down for 
awhile, and then packed his trunks. 
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About ten o’clock, he came down, sought Mrs. 
Grandinhall in her own parlour, and paid his bill; 
and he then joined the company for a few minutes 
to take leave of those with whom he was ac- 
quainted; Mr. De Kronk informing him with 
great glee that in three days he purposed sailing 
for England, and leaving his wife in New York. 

Claverton’s intention was merely to bow to the 
widow Edgcumbe, and concisely pay her his part- 
ing compliments in the usual form; but she held 
out both her hands to him, so that he was obliged 
to take one of them. She assured him that the 
house would seem a desert after his departure; 
feared that he would find his home very lonely; 
and invited him to make frequent visits to the city; 
adding—‘‘ Of course you will never stay any- 
where but at Mrs. Grandinhall’s.’’ She could not 
forbear saying to him at the last moment, in a 
sort of audible whisper—‘‘ You know I suppose 
that the poor Haverstraw girl, seeing no prospect 
of success, has thought it best to throw up her 
cards, and decamp to-day without beat of drum.”’ 

Claverton coldly bowed, in too much disgust to 
vouchsafe a reply; and, turning away from the 
widow, he encountered his friend Westerford, of 
whom he took leave, and then left the room. 

Westerford followed him to the foot of the 
staircase, and said— 

‘* Claverton, a few words more. Annetta Haver- 
straw has been shamefully misrepresented to you 
by the widow Edgeumbe, and has also been com- 
pelled to appear under great disadvantages from 
the folly and forwardness of her sister, Mrs. De 
Kronk, in that ridiculous woman’s over zeal to 
obtain a bon parti for her. So extreme was An- 
netta’s mortification at Mrs. De Kronk’s having 
asked you to take her riding that she resolved on 
leaving the house in consequence, feeling unable 
to see you or confront the other boarders after the 
shock which her delicacy had received through 
the absurd manceuvres of her sister. A conversa- 
tion between them to this effect was overheard 
this morning by two ladies who inhabit the ad- 
joining room; and Annetta very sensibly deter- 
mined to withdraw from the influence of her sister, 
and return at once to her parents.”’ 

‘*In doing so she has acted wisely and well’’— 
observed Claverton. 

‘* Depend on it’’—resumed Westerford—‘‘An- 
netta Haverstraw is really a very fine girl, with 
much mind and much heart; and, therefore, with 
a true perception and correct feeling of what is 
right and wrong.”’ 

Claverton heartily shook the hand of his friend, 
saying—‘‘I am really very glad to hear this— 
very glad, indeed.”’ 

‘* A boarding-house’’—continued Westerford-—— 
‘*is the worst possible place in which to form a 
correct opinion of a young lady. But, good-night. 
I will accompany you down to the boat in the 
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morning. 
On Claverton’s leaving the room there had en- 
sued an ample and unreserved discussion of him 
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among the ladies; and Mrs. Edgcumbe, much 
offended at his coldness to her, no longer restrain- 
ed herself from talking openly in his dispraise, 
adding as a corroboration of her sentiments— 

**' You know I saw and heard a great deal of 
him at Washington. Indeed at the White House 
he was positively given to me, notwithstanding 
they might have seen that I never vouchsafed him 
the slightest encouragement.”’ 

‘*T wonder you did not’’—said Mr. Wester- 
ford, who had returned to the room unperceived— 
‘*T have known him long and well, and I believe 
that there are few disengaged women who would 
not feel gratified and honoured by the regard of 
Harley Claverton.’’ 

During two days Mrs. De Kronk was not seen 
down stairs, and it was observed that Mr. De 
Kronk seemed gradually to be losing his new- 
found vivacity. Some conjectured that, ‘‘ good 
easy man,’’ he really loved his wife, and was 
sorry to leave her. A very few opined that the 
lady was mourning in anticipation the departure 
of her husband; but much the largest number 
supposed that she was ashamed to show herself, 
after the failure of her project concerning her sister 
Annetta and the member of congress. 

On the third morning, a carriage and a cart 
came to Mrs. Grandinhall’s door, preparatory to 
the departure of the steamboat that was to start 
at ten from Whitehall, for the purpose of convey- 
ing on board the passengers who were to embark 
that day in the packet for London. Mr. De Kronk, 
with a face of a mixed expression, in which de- 
spair seemed to predominate, superintended the 
stowage of a large quantity of baggage that was 
brought out and deposited in and about the two 
vehicles. Lastly, Mrs. De Kronk came down 
with a gay triumphant air, and followed him to 
the door, to take leave of her husband cavalierly, 
as was conjectured by the whole house, all of 
which appeared on this occasion at the front win- 
dows. But she came back no more; for she ac- 
companied him quite to the carriage, quite to the 
steamboat, quite to the ship, and quite to Eng- 
land. It was afterwards ascertained, that as soon 
as Mr. De Kronk had left the room after refusing 
to take his wife, she immediately commenced 
packing to go with him, notwithstanding the time 
for preparation was so very short. To his utter 
dismay he found her steadfasily resolved upon 
going, and this being ‘‘ the settled purpose of her 
soul,’’ his own resolution not to take her was of 
no avail. On the evening before his departure, 
he had gone to Canal street, to bid farewell to 
his father-in-law’s family; Mrs. De Kronk sending 
word that she had not time. On the next even- 
ing they were out of sight of land; Mrs. De Kronk 
very sea-sick, and reproaching her husband for 
letting her come with him. 

After the departure of Miss Haverstraw, Mr. 
Claverton, and the De Kronks, the house suffered 
for want of gossip: the new arrivals being nothing 
particular. At last came a German baron (most 
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Germans are barons) and furnished a fresh subject 
for observation and discussion. Mrs. Edgcumbe, 
who spoke boarding-school French, immediately 
laid siege to him, by managing to get herself 
seated next to the said baron at table, and vigilantly 
translating his wants to the servants. When din- 
ner was over, he handed her, or rather she handed 
him, into the principal parlour, and while he oc- 
cupied a whole sofa, she placed herself before him 
onatabouret. She now found that he could speak 
something that might pass very well for English, 
and she told him how much she regretted not un- 
derstanding German, and begged him to instruct 
her on the much-disputed pronunciation of the 
illustrious name of Goethe. The baron gave it 
to her his way, at which she rejoiced exceedingly, 
assuring him that she considered it now settled 
beyond all doubt, and that she should certainly 
never call it anything else than Go-etty. She 
then talked of what she called Dr. Faustus, which 
name the baron von Blattenberg told her should 
be pronounced Fowst. 

‘* How very soft the German language is,’’ ob- 
served the widow. 

In the course of the evening, Mrs. Edgcumbe 
became a complete proselyte to the baron’s belief 
in homeopathy, animal magnetism, transcenden- 
talism, (of which he himself was a specimen,) 
and many other miraculous and indescribable 
things that have originated in his father-land, and 
seem very much like the ancient superstitions of 
the dark ages, furbished up and put into flimsy 
new dresses, quite as fantastic but not half so 
rich as the old ones. But, ‘‘ in these piping times 
of peace,’’ what should we do without something 
to talk about. 

Next day Mrs. Edgeumbe gave out that the 
baron von Blattenberg was ‘‘a very superior 
man,’’ and she descanted copiously on the beau- 
ties of his mind. Those of his face she had little 
chance of discovering, as they were imbedded in 
clumps of hair, all of which (fore-locks, side- 
locks, whiskers, mustachoes, and a most Tunker- 
like beard) seemed to unite or run into each other. 
Some persons surmised that the baron’s face had 
nothing but this hair to boast of. Others thought 
that he must have had some features. 

In about three weeks after their first acquaint- 
ance, the widow Edgcumbe and the baron re- 
paired early one morning to a certain church and 
were married, came home, announced the fact, 
and set out immediately on a tour to Niagara; but 
it was afterwards reported that they did not get 
any farther than Poughkeepsie, where they took 
lodgings for the summer. The lady had discovered 
that her husband was not the head of the ancient 
house of Blattenberg, the great baron of all, 
(whose six brothers died in childhood,) but merely 
the youngest of his seven sons; and that he held a 
commission in the guards of a German prince, 
and was now on half-pay; the whole pay being 
about four hundred dollars per annum. 

Spring passed away, summer came on, and 
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Harley Claverton found himself again in the city 
of New York. But this time he stayed at one of 
the principal hotels. Immediately when apprised 
of Claverton’s being in town, his friend Wester- 
ford came to see him, and told him of the arrival 
in England of the De Kronks, and that the Blatten- 
bergs were meandering about the country, staying 
awhile here and awhile there, and not seeming to 
know exactly where to go, or what to do: their 
chief dependence being evidently on the very 
moderate income of the lady. But as the gentle- 
man was one of those gifted persons, the seventh 
son of a seventh son, it was thought likely he 
would be able to turn to profitable account the 
supernatural powers which are said to be vested 
in those rare and mysterious individuals. 

Next evening Claverton and Westerford went 
together to Niblo’s. On a seat fronting the stage 
Westerford pointed out to his friend, Annetta 
Haverstraw with her father and mother. She 
looked charmingly; her hair was simply but beau- 
tifully arranged, and all her habiliments were 
tasteful and becoming. Her whole attention being 
completely absorbed in the inimitable perform- 
ances of the Ravel family, she did not look round 
the house, or perceive the presence of any one 
she knew. When the first part of the entertain- 
ment was over, the audience repaired from the 
boxes to the open gallery that surrounds this very 
agreeable summer theatre, and disposed them- 
selves to witness the almost terrific descent of two 
of the Ravels, on a rope stretched tightly from a 
window high in the roof down to the garden 
below. ‘Though for many nights repeated, this 
feat seemed always one of frightful daring, and as 
such could not but excite intense interest in the 
spectators, with whom not only the gallery but 
the garden were filled; their upturned faces, all 
illumined with the quivering glare of the brilliant 
lamps interspersed among the trees and flowers. 
The night itself was extremely dark; and the 
sable and starless sky made a fine back-ground 
for throwing out the principal objects of the scene. 
Every voice was hushed in breathless expectation, 
when a glowing light shone out from a large open 
window in the roof of the building, and standing 
full within it appeared the graceful form of Ma- 
dame Jerome Ravel, splendidly drest, in white 
spangled with silver and festooned with flowers. 
She stood motionless for a moment, as if to rally 
her courage, and her brow became very pale as 
she stepped out from the window and her foot 
touched the rope. The first step being made, she 
steadily descended, fixing her fine dark eyes 
steadfastly on the heavens above; to cast them 
downward would perhaps have been death. The 
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coloured fires of numerous torches placed at in- 
tervals below, flashed out upon her: not to light 
her down the perilous cord, (to fall from which 
was to rise no more,) but to show her to the spec- 
tators as she descended like a spirit of air, her 
white attire looking whiter still, as relieved by the 
dark sky beyond. And loud were the plaudits 
by which she was greeted when in a few minutes 
her foot safely touched the earth. 

Claverton could not forbear turning his eyes 
from Madame Jerome Ravel to fix them upon 
Annetta Haverstraw, near whom he contrived to 
get a place from whence he could see her to ad- 
vantage. She did not, like many of the ladies, 
scream and cover her eyes with her hands: but 
she looked deadly pale, paler far than the fair 
performer of this appalling exploit. She gazed 
with deep commiseration at the actress now en- 
gaged in a feat of awful reality, and when it was 
over, and Madame Ravel was safely landed on 
the earth, Annetta drew a deep sigh, as if she 
had not breathed till then, and cast down her eyes 
from which the tears were dropping. 

‘* She is really a lovely girl’’—said Westerford. 

Claverton made no reply, but he felt that she 
truly was so. 

The hero of the theatre, the handsome and 
talented Gabriel Ravel, elegantly drest in white 
and gold, now appeared at the high window to 
repeat the exploit just performed by his sister-in- 
law. His look was fearless and animated, and 
his perfect and unblenching confidence of success 
and safety, inspired all the audience with the same. 
He ran gaily down the rope with the firm nerves 
of a man, and the ease of a bold and practised 
performer. Having reached the bottom, he turned 
and ran up to the top with the same vivacity. 
This time Annetta looked less apprehensive, 
trusting to the courage and habitual agility of this 
chief of the unrivalled Ravels. 

The audience then returned to the interior of 
the theatre, to see an ingenious and diverting 
pantomime, and Claverton took pleasure in ob- 
serving how much Annetta was amused, and in 
witnessing her admiration of the beauty and mag- 
nificence of the brilliant concluding scene. When 
the performance was over, Claverton and Wes- 
terford went round to pay their compliments to 
Miss Haverstraw, but before they could reach the 
place she and her father and mother were already 
gone, and, the crowd being great, the two gen- 
tlemen got out of the garden just in time to see 
the Haverstraws enter a carriage and drive off on 
their return home. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE RESURRECTION OF NATURE. 


BY MISS MARGARET COXE. 


A Frew short weeks since, as we looked abroad 
on the face of nature, we beheld the death of 
winter resting on every part. The woods by 
which the horizon is encircled, presented nothing 
enlivening, in the aspect of their dry and scathed 
trunks and branches, which, ‘‘ barren as lances,’’ 
could have afforded to a native of the torrid zone, 
ignorant of the phenomena of our latitude, no rea- 
sonable hope that the heart could ever again be 
cheered by new foliage, beautifying nature afresh, 
and gladdening the soul by the spectacle. 

We, however, who have been born and bred 
in a temperate clime, and have seen, year after 
year, Nature gradually fading away, dying and 
springing up again, to renewed but in no wise less 
beautiful exhibitions of the life-giving principle, 
felt no misgivings while the pall of winter rested 
on the landscape. Our minds, accustomed to ob- 
servation in times past, had come to feel, not only 
a strong presumption, but more than that, a full 
conviction that spring would once more dawn 
upon us, cheering and gladdening us by its pro- 
gressive beauties. 

And when the signal was given by the Divine 
Head of the universe, the secret springs of vegeta- 
ble life were touched, and instinctively obeyed 
the mandate of its Lord. Man contemplates the 
vernal landscape with delight, and as he watches 
the lately barren shoot, and beholds it so swelling 
with the genial current as to prove it to have 
wakened from its dormant state, and sees it now 
circulating freely, he tries to satisfy his mind and 
to silence it, by exclaiming, ‘‘ It is but the opera- 
tion of Nature, carried on in conformity to her 
common laws.”’ 

We would ask, however, what are the laws of 
Nature, but the specific modes by which the Al- 
mighty mind has seen fit to manifest His wise and 
beneficent intentions towards His creatures, ani- 
mate and inanimate? 

If we seriously contemplate, even for a few mo- 
ments, the process of germination in the case of 
one little seed alone, we can scarcely refrain from 
condemning ourselves for having so often, with 
listlessness and want of interest, looked abroad on 
the buddings of Nature in the spring-time. 

We deposit in the bosom of the earth a minute 
seed. There, immured in its prison-house, it 
might seem that amidst the multiplied operations 

of the world’s economy it would be forgotten 
among the million times million of more precious 
treasures that have been committed to the same 
storehouse. But it is not—tiny as it is, the time 


of its commital was known and registered by Him 
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who rules the rolling spheres. Certain chemical 
changes are prescribed to it, as to its fellows in 
the vegetable creation, and soon its feathery plume 
bursts through the earthy covering which rests on 
it, and the tiny plant is seen soaring heavenwards, 
changed in its external appearance, and infinitely 
exceeding in beauty what its germ would have 
taught us to expect, but still the same in personal 
identity. 

Examine also the leaf-buds, which on each re- 
turning spring are gradually unfolded on our 
most common shrubs. If we pluck specimens 
from the different varieties of forest trees or orna- 
mental shrubs, and compare them together, we 
shall have occasion to see how much wisdom and 
beautiful consideration has been manifested by 
our Heavenly Father in the construction even of 
the mere leaf-buds which we have so often wan- 
tonly plucked and crumbled in our childish grasp. 
He who is so mighty in His operations throughout 
a universe, it will be seen, nevertheless disdains 
not to perform an humbler task, but— 


“Tn its case, 
Russet and rude, folds up the tender germ 
Uninjured, with inimitable art.” 


Those apparently insignificant portions of vege- 
table creation will, on examination, prove the 
Divine Mind to have exercised itself by a wise and 
beautiful adaptation of means to a required end. 
Those destined to unfold in cold climates for ex- 
ample will be seen sometimes protected externally 
by a scaly mantle, in others having their tender 
germs wrapped internally in one downy envelope 
over another; in both cases enabled to maintain 
by these varying means the degree of heat neces- 
sary to act on them, while the bud which is de- 
signed to encounter the long protracted rains of 
the tropics, will be found equally well prepared to 
surmount the dangers peculiar to its position, by 
having in many instances a resinous texture in its 
outer covering by which the injurious effects of 
too great dampness are obviated. 

When the appointed period arrives, and Nature 
with us is to be awakened from her wintry sleep, 
then does her Maker in his watchful care send 
the blasts of spring to agitate the dry and naked 
branches. An extra excitement is needed to give 
impetus to the sluggish sap, and cause it once 
more to circulate freely, and no sooner is this sti- 
mulant required than its appearance is provided for. 
The strong winds of March, which men shrink 
from, and often rail at, are God’s messengers, 
sent to rouse the vegetable creation into new life. 
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The Hebrew language, in the names which it 
gives to common objects, is often found noting 
with peculiar beauty and force the peculiarities 
in the phenomena of nature. She gives to the 
almond-tree, whose snowy blossoms are the first 
to gladden the spring of Palestine, a name signi- 
fying ‘‘ the watcher,’’—that is, to point out that 
this is the member of the vegetable world who is 
deputed first to give intelligence to its fellows that 
the time is come for them to arise and shine in 
the beauty which their Creator is to bestow on 
them. 

An observing mind is constantly made to per- 
ceive a striking analogy as existing between the 
operations of Nature and the system and dis- 
pensations of Providence and Grace. We have 
been dwelling on the beauties of the scene which 
presents itself when the vegetable world is re- 
animated on each returning spring. St. Paul ad- 
duces this case as a striking illustration in con- 
firmation of the doctrine of the resurrection from 
the dead. 

If we have found it sweet to believe and confi- 
dently to depend on the assurance that our God 
will continue to bring forth fresh and beautiful 
exhibitions of his creative power, when each 
returning spring shall open on our world, and 
experience has proved his faithfulness to a promise 
pledged thousands of years since,—that spring 
time and summer, autumn and winter shall not 
fail,—shall we not with equal confidence trust his 
word pledged to us on another point, of far deeper 
interest, ‘‘that every one which seeth the Son, 
and believeth on him, may have everlasting life,”’ 
and be raised up ‘‘ at the last day.”’ 

We deposit the dry and apparently dead seed 
in the bosom of the earth, and we doubt not what 
the result will be, but make all our business cal- 
culations in the full assurance, that it will be 





THE RAINBOW. 


quickened by some mysterious power into new 
and vigorous life: shall we not also in hope com- 
mit the bodies of our loved ones to the tomb, 
without fear or doubting, believing that from the 
crumbling ruins of their tabernacles of clay God 
can and will raise up new, beautiful and glorified 
bodies which shall be reunited to their immortal 
spirits by a mysterious tie, never again to be 
sundered. Hard indeed would it be for us to see 
the beloved of our hearts dropping ‘‘ their night 
mantles of clay,”’ and folding them up in the dark 
chambers of the grave, had we not the Almighty 
word pledged, that at the last day, at the signal of 
the archangel, the earth which had covered them, 
it may be for centuries, in its cold embrace, should 
be riven, and they should be brought forth, fair 
and beautiful as ‘‘ an army with banners.”’ 

If in the case of the leaf-buds of the most com- 
mon shrubs, we observed the most beautiful 
adaptation of means to their due development, 
how much more confidently shall we depend on 
his wisdom so to have arranged the peculiarities 
in the discipline of our beloved ones as to evolve 
in the most matured beauty those traits which He 
designed to characterize them severally. Those 
destined to face the sterner realities of life will be 
found to have had internal elements that prepared 
them for its rigours, while those who were to be 
exposed to the scorching sun of prosperity, had 
their conservative discipline to 
shield them from its dangers. Yes! when ‘‘ we 
awake up after his likeness,’’ if we are privileged 
to be numbered among his redeemed people, 
then and not till then shall we be abundantly 
‘* satisfied.”” All apparent mysteries will be clear- 
enigmas will be solved, and full, com- 
abiding satisfuction shall take posses- 
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THE RAINBOW. 


BY MISS CATHERINE COWLES 


Tne tempest past, in the evening sky, 
The sun was sinking low, 
And with the storm’s departing sigh, 
A fair and radiant bow 
Bent its arch high in the eastern heaven. 
For what unto us was that bright bow given? 
The arrow seemed sped, and the string seemed broken, 
Of what was that beautiful arch the token ? 


’Tis the “ Bow of Promise,’’ and speaks of rest 
To the weary in heart and fainting breast. 

It whispers of peace to allay our fears, 

Tis the smile of God on a world in tears: 

In beauty so fleeting, so lovely in form, 

’Tis born at the meeting of sunshine and storm, 
Then fades into light from its home on high ; 
And though justice may frown in an angry sky, 
Mercy is weeping, and oh! so fair, 

Love, the bright angel, is smiling there. 
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OH ASK ME NOT TO LOVE AGAIN. 


A NEW SONG: | 
ARRANGED BY MRS. CROXALL. 


JUST PUBLISHED, AND PRESENTED TO THE LADY’S BOOK BY J. G. OSBOURN. 


Entered according to an Act of Congress, in the year 1843, by J. G. Osbourn, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 


ANDANTE. 





Affettuoso. 
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Can I recall those well lov’d hours, ¢ Go bid the wither’d wreath revive, 
The careless stroll, the offer’d flowers, The dying bird its flight regain, 
The whisper’d vows by moonlight breathed, But leave me to my own own tears, 
In that too well remember’d bower; I cannot, cannot love again. 
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“ Trust no future, howe’er pleasant, 
Let the dead past keep its dead— 
Act, act in the living present, 
Heart within and God o’erhead.” 


Tuts is the age of action. “ What shall we do?” is the 
inquiry even from woman’s lips, which till lately were 
sealed in ignorance of any high aim—(for this world we 
mean)—or by that indolence which the petted favourite 
of society, like the petted child in the family, almost of 
necessity indulges, 

Is there not some danger, in this effervescence of spirit, 
that the true line of conduct for our sex will be overlook- 
ed or undervalued? People, for the most part, are so fond 
of exciting the attention of the world, like the Syrian 
captain they wish to do some “ great thing;”’ they are hard 
to be persuaded that the true test of character is not so 
much the achievement performed, as the molives to ex- 
ertion, and the means employed to secure the result. 

The two mites of the poor widow, given in humble faith 
and through great self-denial, were of more worth in the 
sight of heaven, than the thousands of gifts brought by the 
rich in the spirit of ostentation and pride. So the lady 
who devotes the awakened energies of her mind to her 
own moral and mental improvement, and that of her 
household, is usually deserving of more praise, because 
she actually does more good and less evil than the woman 
who goes into the field of the world, and attempts to re- 
form and enlighten the legislators of the nation. 

The true arena for woman’s awakened intellect is, as 
we hold, at home, and in promoting the progressive im- 
provementof her ownsex. Yet even here one not unfre- 
quently meets with female Quixotes, who are for attack- 
ing every harmless windmill, which their diseased fancy 
can convert into a giant. One of these magnified giants 
in our land is the evil of tight lacing. No doubt there 
are in our “great country,’ and even among our fair read- 
ers, some who are foolish enough to sacrifice their pre- 
sent comfort and endanger their future health, by this 
detestable practice of compressing the waist. We are 
very anxious to have this folly corrected. We make it 
our particular aim to show, in our Fashion Plate, the bet- 
ter as well as more beautiful effect, of giving the natural 
forms of our female figures, in that perfect development 
which nature shows in her best models among us. That 
these forms are not precisely what is termed classic—that 
is, short and full as the Medicean Venus,—is the fault, 
if fault it be, of nature. 

The Anglo-Saxon race of women are taller and slender- 
er than were the Grecian females; and, if we may credit 
history, far more lovely. indeed the Athenian women 
were proverbially ugly in person and repulsive in man- 
ners. Inthe early days of Athens, we are told by a late 
writer, their negligence in dress and personal habits were 
so gross, that a law was enacted by Solon to enforce a due 
regard to dress and conduct. To apply this law, there 
was erected a tribunal of censors, called Gynecosmes, 
whose reign was one of great rigor and severity. This 
court of personalities imposed a heavy fine upon every 
woman who appeared in public with hair unadorned or in 
shabby apparel; and the offenders’ names were perpetu- 
ated in disgrace, being inscribed upon a public tablet 
and held up to universal contempt. 

The influence of this law, aided by the awakened love 
of finery, soon occasioned the greatest extravagance in 
the dress and equipages of the Athenian ladies. That 
such would be the effect, on a class of persons wholly 
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given up to the empire of the senses, whose minds had 
never been instructed in any moral duty, nor awakened 
by any participation in the mental pursuits of the other 
sex, might have been easily foreseen. The consequence 
was, that severe sumptuary laws, in restraint of this new 
folly, had to be frequently enacted, and even these had 
little effect in checking the swelling torrent of prepos- 
terous fashions. Art was summoned to the Athenian 
lady’s toilet, and the mysteries of the ancient Belinda 
were as numerous as those of her whom Pope has, in later 
days, immortalized. But art transgressed the laws of 
both health and taste, and sinned against nature with a 
high hand. The use of paints was carried to a disgusting 
extent, so that face, neck and bosom were completely 
smeared and masked with drugs and pigments. Lucian 
severely ridicules this loathsome habit, and Terence 
makes merry with the fashionable follies of the times, 
The cheeks and lips of these Grecian models of beauty 
were stained with vegetable dyes, and discoloured with 
mineral paints. The hair, eye-brows and eye-lashes were 
blackened by various means, and to crown the climax of 
folly, the women compressed their waists and hips (our 
belles do not attempt the latter folly)}—to such an extent, 
that they were obliged to fast frequently, and make use 
of astringent flesh-consuming medicines, in order to pre- 
vent the unnatural and monstrous development of other 
parts of the system. The consequence of these pernicious 
female habits was the almost national loss of feminine 
beauty. And it is a singular fact, that every female, 
whose name has descended to modern times, as having 
charmed the Athenians by her beauty, is a foreigner. 
These foreigners were, in every instance, women of bad 
principles and licentious habits, although some of them 
were remarkable for learning and talents of the highest 
order. 

The native ladies of Athens, enraged by the admiration 
lavished on these foreign beauties, made still greater ef- 
fortis, by their foolish arts, to correct their own deformi- 
ties. But their corsets and cosmetics were tried in vain. 
And there is no doubt that this almost universal ugliness 
of the Athenian women, was owing to the deleterious arts 
we have alluded to, and which may be found described 
or satirized by the poets and historians of those days. 

One striking lesson these records of the most polished 
nation of antiquity should teach our fair countrywomen, 
namely, that the long continued abuse of nature, in the 
matter of dress, or indeed by any personal habit, whether 
of negligence in regard to health, or too much tampering 
with the constitution by medicine, is sure to be punished 
with suffering and disease, if not deformity. 

This caution, however, we hope will be rarely needed. 
No doubt, the chief cause of those absurd fashions of dress 
in Athens, was the mental ignorance of the females, and 
the consequent insignificance of their moral influence in 
society. But, thanks to our benign religion and better 
civilization, the women of America are recognised as the 
mental and moral companions of the other sex. Most 
careful let us be, by our reasonable conduct, to show the 
blessings and benefits which this companionship confers 
on the whole community. One beneficial result of this 
cultivated and responsible judgment may be, and is, 
shown in the simplicity and good taste of our fashions of 
dress, when compared, as we have seen, with ancient 
modes. What we most need, to perfect our own system, is 
a little more individual independence. It is a most ab- 
surd notion, that all female forms must be reduced to the 
same standard. As well prescribe the length of noses as 
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the breadth of waists. The only rational standard must 
be that which directs every individual to consult modes- 
ty, ease and grace, and shows, as we do in our Fashion 
Plates, the prevailing mode as to material, trimming, &c. 
Then each lady should consider her own form, features, 
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Amonce the publications of the month none is more re- 
markable than the “ Pictorial History of the United 
States, by Professor Frost.”’ The first and second num- 
bers, fur April and May are now before us. In splendour 
of embellishment they equal the works of the same class 
which are the pride of the London, Paris, and Berlin 
presses. ‘he history is written in that clear, succinct, 
and easy flowing style, by which Professor Frost has ren- 
dered his previous historical works so acceptable to the 
reading public. The publication of this splendid work 
in numbers, will enable the publisher to transmit it to 
families and reading clubs in every part of the country 
by mail; and the reception of each number will afford a 
rich treat to the lovers of history and art. By taking in 
the work in this way, the younger members of a family 
attracted by the beautiful plates, are induced to real and 
nearly get by heart each number before the appearance 
of its successor; and the consequence will be a thorough 
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and complexion, and when she finds the prevailing modes 
do not suit her style, let her learn how to vary and im- 
prove, only bearing in mind, that delicacy must never 
be violated, health never sacrificed, and propriety never 
disregarded. 
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acquaintance with the history of the country when the 
work shall be completed, and take its place, in four ele- 
gant royal octavo volumes, in the family library. 

We are so well pleased with the appearance of this 
work, and so well satisfied of its utility, that we are de- 
sirous to promote its circulation, and with that view, will 
receive subscriptions from any of our readers or corres- 
pondents, who may be desirous to possess it. To give an 
idea of the style of narrative and embellishment, we in- 
sert two of the engravings with the extracts from the text 
referring to the scenes delineated by the artist. They 
are taken from the sixth and seventh chapters, relating to 
the colonization of Virginia. We have made this selec- 
tion from the May number, knowing that Pocahontas is a 
favourite heroine with the ladies. The first picture is the 
well-known incident of “ Pocahontas rescuing Captain 
Smith.” 
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“Captain Smith, whose name will ever be associated 
with the establishment of civilized society in America, 
was descended from arespectable family in Lincolnshire, 
and was born to a competent fortune. His mind was 
strongly tinctured with the spirit of adventure so preva- 
lent in England during the reign of Elizabeth; and yield- 
ing to his inclinations, he passed through a variety of mi- 
litary service, with little gain, but great reputation, and 
with the acquisition of valuable experience. The vigour 
of his constitution had preserved his health unimpaired 
amidst the general sickness; and his undaunted temper 
retained his spirits unbroken and his judgment uncloud- 
ed. A strong sense of religion predominated in his mind, 
giving dignity to his character and consistency to his 
conduct. Entering upon the direction of affairs, he forti- 
fied Jamestown; and the savages refusing to grant further 
supplies, he put himself at the head of a company of his 
people, and advanced into the country. By affability to 
the well-disposed tribes, and vigorously repelling the 
hostility of such as were otherwise disposed, he obtained 
for the colony the most abundant supplies. But in the 
midst of his success he was surprised, and, after a brave 
defence, taken prisoner. He desired to speak with the 
sachem, and, presenting him with a mariner’s compass, 
he described its wonderful properties, explained the glo- 
bular shape of the earth, the course of the sun, the varie- 
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ties of nations, and other things wonderful to his captors, 
who listened in amazement, and regarded Smith as a su- 
perior being. The impression made on the savages was 
so strong, that although he had not once solicited his life, 
they remained for one hour undecided; but at last their 
habitual sentiments prevailed, and binding him to a tree, 
they prepared to despatch him with their arrows. Fortu- 
nately for Smith, a stronger impression had been made on 
Opechancanough, the chief, who, holding up the compass, 
gav~ the signal of reprieve, but still retained him a pri- 
soner. 

“ After vainly endeavouring to lead him to betray the 
colony into their hands, they conducted him to Powhatan, 
the king of the country, who adjudged him to die by hav- 
ing his head beaten to pieces withaclub. At the place 
of execution, he was again rescued from his fate by Poca- 
hontas, the king’s favourite daughter, who threw her arms 
around the prisoner, and declared she would save him or 
die with him. Her humane affection prevailed over the 
cruelty of the tribe, and Smith was released, and soon 
after sent back to Jamestown.” 

The second extract refers to the capture and marriage 
of Pocahontas. The part which describes her deportment 
at the British court will be read with interest. The en- 
graving represents her capture by Captain Argal. 


Was 


CAPTURE OF POCAHONTAS. 


“Tt was in this year (1612) that the marriage of Poca- 
hontas took place; it was the accidental result of an act 
of treachery. A scarcity prevailing in Jamestown, Cap- 
tain Argal was despatched to the Potomac for a cargo of 
corn. Here he learned that Pocahontas was living at no 
great distance from him. Hoping that Powhatan, in order 
to ransom his daughter, would offer provisions, he enticed 
her on board his vessel and sailed to Jamestown, where 
she was kept in a state of honourable captivity. Powha- 
tan, more indignant at such treachery than overcome by 
misfortune, rejected the demand of a ransom; but promis- 
ed, if his daughter were restored, to forget the injury, and 
supply the wants of the colonists. During her residence 
in the settlement, Pocahontas made such an impression 
on Mr. Rolfe, a young man of rank among the settlers, 


that he offered her his hand, and solicited the consent of 
Powhatan to their marriage. This was granted; and the 
ceremony was performed with great pomp. The old king 
was ever afierthe firm friend of the colony; and this event 
had a very favourable effect on the neighbouring Indians. 
A treaty was concluded with the Chiccahominies, who, 
to be called Englishmen, consented to assist the colonists 
with their arms in war, and in peace with their provi- 
sions. 

“ The reception and conduct of Pocahontas in England, 
whither she accompanied her husband, are thus described 
by Salmon: ‘ King James’s queen and court paid her the 
same honours that were due to a European lady of the 
same quality, after they were informed by Captain Smith 
what services she had done the English nation, and par- 
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ticularly how she had saved the captain’s life, when his 
head was upon the block. But it seems before this prin- 
cess married Mr. Rolfe, she had been given to understand 
that Captain Smith was dead; for he was the first man she 
had set her affections upon, and I make no doubt he had 
promised to marry her when he was in her father’s court; 
for when he came to wait upon her, on her arrival in 
England, she appeared surprised, turned away from him 
with the utmost scorn and resentment, and it was some 
hours before she would be prevailed with to speak to him. 
She could not believe any man would have deceived her, 
for whom she had done so much and run so many hazards; 
and when she did vouchsafe to hear his excuses, she still 
reproached him with ingratitude. In all her behaviour, 
*t is said, she behaved herself with great decency and 
suitable to her quality, and mighty expectations there 
were of the future services she would have done the Eng- 
lish, upon her return to her own country; but she was 
taken ill at Gravesend, as she was about to embark for 
Virginia, and died in that town, a very devout Christian, 
*tis said, leaving only one son, named Thomas Rolfe, 
whose posterity now flourish in Virginia, and enjoy lands 
descended to them as heirs of the Princess Pacahunta.’ ” 

We shall give further specimens of this beautiful book 
as the numbers appear. The embellishments in the 
whole work, done in this style, will amount to between 
three and four hundred, and will include, in addition to 
historical scenes, beautiful portraits of the distinguished 
American military and naval heroes, statesmen, legisla- 
tors and discoverers, as well as of the European sovereigns 
who promoted the colonization of our country. 

A rich treat for the lovers of humour has just appeared. 
It is entitled, “In Town and About: or Pencillings and 
Pennings. Designed and drawn by Felix O. C. Darley. 
With Illustrative Descriptions, by Joseph C. Neal, author 
of Charcoal Sketches.”” The work is published in num- 
bers, after the prevailing fashion, and comes out in what 
is technically called, we believe, long quarto. The 
sketches, which are truly Hogarthian, or rather Cruik- 
shankian, are lithographed in a very masterly style by 
Mr. Sinclair. The number before us has three sketches, 
besides the title-page. The subjects are the “ News Boy,” 
“The Boys that run with the Engine,” and “Corner 
Loungers.” Nothing was necessary to complete the at- 
traction of these characteristic sketches but the graphic 
pen of Neal to illustrate them. He has made each cha- 
racter a hero in his way, and given to the airy creations 
of the artist “a local habitation and a name.” Weare 
now acquainted with each individual, and can single 
him out in a walk down Chestnut Street, of a sunny 
morning. Neal hasthe greatest power of individualizing 
his characters of any of the popular writers now before 
the public; and his vein of racy and quiet humour is 
irresistible. The grave bantering style of his philoso- 
phical remarks is inexpressibly rich. Neal has been 
compared with Boz. He belongs toa much higher school. 
As an essayist he is more akin to the best of all essayists, 
Charles Lamb, and as a describer he reminds one more of 
the masterly delineations of the old novelisis, than of the 
distorted caricatures of Dickens. Commend us to such 
sketches as these us a cure for heartaches and dull times. 

The new work of Mr. Stephens on the “ Ruins of Cen- 
tral America” is out. It is arich treat both to the anti- 
quary and the loverofhumour. Stephens is the most de- 
lightful of travellers. His airy, elastic touch and go style 
of description and narrative; his inexhaustible fertility of 
allusion and illustration; his untiring vivacity render a 
book from him a most refreshing treat in this age of dull- 
ness. He visited, during his last tour, between forty and 
fifty localities on the peninsula of Yucatan in which there 
were ruins, many of them unknown to the people in the 
capital. His companions were Mr. Catherwood and Dr. 
Cabot, and their various adventures among the Yucatecos 
are quite as entertaining as the description of the ruins, 
with all the aids of the numerous pictorial embellish- 
ments, which the daguerreotype and the pencil of the 
artist have enabled them to furnish. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., New York, and G. S. Ap- 
pleton, Philadelphia, have issued in cheap cahier form, 
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so fashionable at present, several standard works, such as 
Williams’s “ Missionary Enterprises in the South Sea,” 
Philip’s “Life of Milne,” and Grant’s “ Metropolitan 
Pulpit.” The “Life of Milne” is particularly interest- 
ing at this time, on account of the information it affords 
respecting China. The “ Metropolitan Pulpit” consists 
of sketches and anecdotes of the principal preachers in 
the city of London. It is a very lively, readable book. 
The same publishers have just issued the fourth number 
of Professor Frost’s “‘ Book of the Nary.’”’ The numbers 
cost twenty-five cents each. They have also issued the 
third edition of the same work in book form. The size is 
reduced to duodecimo; all the embellishments are retain- 
ed and additional ones inserted; and yet the book is af- 
forded, elegantly bound, at one dollar. This is judicious; 
as it will place the book within the reach of every class 
of readers, and commend it specially to the favour of 
school, social, and family libraries. 

Che Appletons have also issued their pictorial “ His- 
tory of Napoleon” in four cahier parts, at fifty cents each, 
giving for two dollars what was originally published at 
five. The portraits in this work are beautifully done. 
The same publishers have issued Augustus E. Silliman’s 
“ Gallop among American Scenery, or Sketches of Ame- 
rican Scenes and Military Adventure,” a very lively 
volume, reminding one strongly of Head’s Rough Notes, 
by the vivacity of the writer, the piquancy of the adven- 
tures, and the lively and graphic style of narrative. 

The “ Furmer’s Encyclopedia,” of C. W. Johnson, Esq. 
is going on prosperously, as it richly deserves. It has 
reached the fifth number. The article on Bees and Ho- 
ney in the third number, is worth more than the price of 
the whole subscription to any farmer, who is willing to 
make a bag full of money every year by raising bees. It 
is certainly one of the most tranquil and delightful of 
rural occupations; at the same time that the observation 
of the habits of these useful and truly wonderful insects, 
offers a fertile field of inquiry to the curious inquirer into 
nature. 

We have received from G. S. Appleton a copy of Pro- 
fessor Belcher’s “ Around the World,” a very entertain- 
ing book of travels. Professor Belcher is, like several 
other American travellers, peculiarly happy in his deli- 
neation of foreign scenes, manners and customs. His 
book will be sought with avidity. 

Messrs. Saxton & Miles, New York, have just publish- 
ed a work which will attract much attention, entitled 
“The Young Mechanic.”” The means which it points 
out, to the useful and respectable class of citizens it ad- 
dresses, for vindicating their claim to the high position, 
among other classes, which properly belongs to them, are 


judicious and feasible; and if acted upon, will benefit not 


only the mechanics, but, through them, ell other portions 
of the community. 


—~>—. 
DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Fig.1. Light silk dress. Corsage high, plaited down 
the front; small bishop sleeves finished at the top with 
two caps and broad cuff. Fancy trimming down the front 
of the skirt. Thin bonnet with a rich lace veil and 
flowers. 

Fig. 2. A new style of silk plaid. Corsage half high 
and plain bishop sleeves, nearly tight, confined at the top 
with a trimming; a corresponding trimming on the waist 


and skirt; Neapolitan bonnet. 


Fig¢.3. A foulard dress. Cardinal of India muslin with 
needle work and tworows of Mechlin lace, trimmed with 
rosettes of pink satin ribbon. Hat of lace, with a trim- 
ming of leaves across the crown, finished with a bunch of 


roses. 
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